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CME Door Mats adorned and pro- 


tected the entrance ways of all the 





great buildings at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

Millions of feet are constantly treading 
this vast area of Acme Galvanized Steel 
Matting, and it is every bit as good today as 


when first laid down. 
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Acme 


Door 
Mats 





USED EXCLUSIVELY 


at the Panama Exposition 


“Acme Door Mats were selected for this 
responsible position because they are self- | 
cleaning-sanitary-durable-rust proof-flexible 
and can be rolled up like a rug. 

Because it is the best mat value on the 
market. 

Order Acme Door Matting from your 


jobber or from us. 


Sicel Goods Co, 


2640 ARCHER. AVENVE. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Hard Races Made Nassau Tires 





Famous drivers for speed records mightier tires, for tougher tires— 
made demand upon demand for the result was the production of 


Nassau Cires 





All-Mighty Tough” 











Every dealer who sells a Nassau Tire 
sells to his customer the same Surplus 
Service that was in Dario Resta’s Nassau 
Tires on which he won the 400-mile 
Grand Prix Race at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and the 300-mile Vanderbilt 
Cup Race. Remember, both races were 
won on one set of Nassau Tires. 

Nassau Tires endure terrific strains, not 
by chance, but because they are made to 
give Surplus Service. 

Any ordinary tire may give ordinary 
service, but where tire toughness and en- 
durance are needed—then ride on 
Nassau Tires, the tire of abnormal wear, 
above-par security, and an even comfort. 





hermoid Iubber Compa 


Don't sell just a tire—sell Surplus 
Service Nassau Tires, the tire that is 
‘“*All-Mighty Tough.” 

No customer of yours wants a doubtful 
tire, and they do depend on you to give 
them the best there is. 

Nassau Tires help Hardware Dealers 
make more net profit out of their business, 
not for a month, but the year ‘round, and 
year after year. 

Write and tell us you are interested to 
learn our prices and our discounts— 
and learn about the help we give Nassau 
Tire Dealers —make your store a Nassau 
store, and we will help you to make 
Nassau Tire business profitable. 





Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining, and Thermoid Garden Hose 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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ERE at the National Plant we 
maintain a corps of men who 
know your trade requirements. 

They are experts on the subject of barn 

door hangers. They have acquainted 

themselves with actual reasons why 
you should buy direct from the Na- 
tional factory. 





In the first place, the ““Big 4” line of 
barn door hangers, far from being built 
on mere theory, is time-tested and 
proven salable. 


We have been adding improvements 
year by year until today’s model typi- 
fies all that is desirable in a barn door 
hanger; strength, simplicity, flexibility, 
ease of application, good lines. 


All time-worn phrases, these, but 
they describe “Big 4’° Hangers to a 
‘““T”’ in general terms. Another thing. 
We can make shipments on time; the 
route is from us to you without stops. 
Write us by next mail. 





National Mig. Company 


Sterling  - -  +-  f[hinois 
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GUNS AND FISHING TACKLE 


An Unusually Good Gun Display—An Unusual Fishing Rod—And a 


Catch of Unusually Big Fish 
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This fly rod was made by Abbey & Imbrie, New York, aor 4 valued at $2,500. The reel and mountings are 
solid go 


ing tackle in the same breath. When we begin 
to concentrate our selling powers on guns and 
ammunition fishing tackle takes a place on the back 
shelves. But while the hunter is spending his 
change and his boss’s time in filling the air full of 
smoke and bird shot, the fisherman on the shore gets 
the best sport of the year. The real reason we have 
made this combination is because we have some pic- 
tures that are too good to hold over. 
Suppose we pick out the merits of this hunting 
window first. 


A Window With a Punch 


If a man has a spark of sportsmanship in him this 
display of the Rudge & Guenzel Hardware Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., will fan it into fire—and there’s a 
little spark still burning in most of us. The natural 
appearance of the foliage carries a man off the side- 
walk and into the woods, but it hasn’t been overdone 
enough to detract from the commercial value of the 
window. And notice how well the manufacturer’s 


| is hardly allowable to speak of guns and fish- 
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advertising matter has been used. That camp scene 
in the background edged around with leaves and 
branches looks about as natural as a picture ever 
can. The cut-outs of the hunters on each side and 
the dog in the foreground could hardly have been 
better placed. The arrangement of shell boxes not 
only lends a decorative effect, but it carries the im- 
pression of a big stock and fine assortment. The 
manner in which the guns themselves are displayed 
is fine—each one in a natural horizontal position 
that shows every good point at a glance. And every 
gun is plainly priced. 

The moss on the floor is great stuff for a window 
display—it helps out the “woodsy” touch. The de- 
coys bring in the man who takes his fall sport in a 
blind where he can accumulate a few ducks and a 
touch of rheumatism. The sale of those hunting 
coats, that are given such prominent positions, 
might have been helped by a couple of plain price 
tickets. 

There are a lot of selling ideas in that window 
that might be used even at this late hour. The sea- 
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This exceptionally fine display by the Rudge & Guenzel Hardware Company, Lincoln, Neb., is full of excellent 
selling points 


son for selling guns won’t last very long and these 
stunts will help to make the best of the short time 
that is left. 


A $2,500 Fishing Rod 


Let’s leave guns and ammunition for a while and 
look at the picture of the fly rod that is reproduced 
here. Look at it very closely—it is valued at $2,500. 
Any ambitious finny member of the deep ought to 
jump a mile to be caught by such an aristocrat of 
the fishing world. But up to this time no fish has 
been given such a distinction. It has been used 
in various large sporting goods stores as a window 

















The kind of fish that can be caught by surf casting 


attraction during the day and has been given a place 
in the safe at night. 

This rod was made by Abbey & Imbrie, the fish- 
ing tackle specialists of New York City. It is made 
of split bamboo. The same grade of workmanship 
and material is used that enters into the construc- 
tion of a rod that retails for $35. The mountings 
are of solid gold with a big topaz set in the butt and 
smaller gems in the ferrule plugs. The reel is of 
solid gold with a topaz handle. Both reel and 
mountings are beautifully hand-engraved, the butt 
of the rod being decorated with two fishing scenes. 

The rod was made originally for the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876 and it has been exhibited several 


times since, winning medals at Paris in 1900 and 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, 
1904. The bamboo has necessarily been renewed 
several times, but the rod to-day is in perfect condi- 
tion and might be used to catch ordinary fish—if 
one should dare to commit such a sacrilege. 


A Big Catch 


This brings us around to the last picture that 
demonstrates the fact that though gunning time is 
here, a few little fish are caught now and then. 
Those shown in the illustration are known as drum- 
fish, and were landed at Rockaway Beach by fisher- 
men who have the game of surf casting down to a 
fine art. The smallest weighed forty pounds and 
the largest tipped the scales at seventy-two. Some 
proposition to land fish like those with a line that 
tests twelve pounds! 

These three pictures are worth remembering. The 
gun window has a lot of selling features that are 
moneymakers, the picture of those “finny monsters” 
carries a little hint that it takes a good man to catch 
such fish, and that there is a little spare change to 
be made in catering to the wants of good fishermen, 
even in the fall. When you are selling rods again 
just keep in mind the fact that there are rods on 
earth that sell for more than five dollars and make 
it a point to keep the cheap rods in the background 
while you push out the best rods in the store. 


W. TyriE STEVENS, 24 State Street, New York City, 
export manager of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., sailed Tuesday, Sept. 21, 
for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He expects to visit all of 
the large cities on both the East and West Coasts of 
South America, in all of which the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Company has business relations with the larger 
and more important houses. Mr. Stevens expects to be 
away about 5 months. He was one of a party of New 
England manufacturers who made a business trip to 
South America about 2 years ago. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for an addition to its plant on 
Spring Grove Avenue that will be approximately 75 by 
225 ft., 6 stories high, and of regular mill construction. 
No equipment lists have yet been made up. The com- 
pany manufactures stoves, ranges and sheet metal 
specialties. 


Don’t always call a spade a spade. Have a heart.— 
Exchange. 
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THE ELECTRICAL DEALER OF 1920 


Facts and Figures Showing How the Hardware Man Is 
Winning in the Electrical Market 


SK the average central station man, electrical 
contractor or dealer, who is going to be the 
reigning merchant in the electrical industry 

and he will point his finger at himself. The man 
who makes the goods seems to think differently 
about it. For the growth in both the number and 
the size of the factories which are steadily and 
continuously producing all the varied lines of elec- 
trical material that is going into the modern house- 
hold has seemed to outspeed the development of 
the electric shop as a distinct local institution, and 
it has raised the pertinent question, Who is selling 
electrical material? Who is going to be the big 
distributor five years from now? It is a most 
important matter to the central station. It is 
doubly vital to the contractor and the dealer. It 
is a problem of unusual interest to the hardware 
man because he can take an active part in its 
solution. 


The Attitude of Manufacturers 


Among the manufacturers of household cooking, 
heating and power appliances, we find a wide dif- 
ference. They seem to divide themselves into two 
classes—the distinctly electrical manufacturers who 
have grown up in the industry and look upon it as 
belonging distinctly and entirely to electrical men, 
and those with other interests who have embarked 
in the manufacture of electrical appliances as a 
new line and look for distribution largely to the 
trade with which they are affiliated. We find that 
the firm that in the past has done business mainly 
with central stations is still selling its appliance 
output mainly to the central stations. That is in- 
teresting for the exclusive electric dealer—but look 
at this. We also find that large manufacturers 





who have been producing non-electrical specialties 
for the department store, and who have entered 
the field and are making electric heating goods 
to-day are selling them entirely through depart- 
ment stores. Other firms, because they have been 
doing business with the hardware trade, are devot- 
ing their chief efforts to developing a market there. 
And every one of them is making headway. 


Not Necessary to Be an Electrical Man 


In other words, the old idea that up to a few 
years ago was taken more or less for truth is 
evidently without foundation or defense. It does 
not need an electrical man to sell electrical devices 
for the home. The manufacturer has sold them to 
the trade that he has known, because he knew that 
he could win his orders there most easily. And 
the dealer who has stocked the goods because this 
manufacturer’s trademark was a guarantee, knew 
that he could sell the new line readily enough, be- 
cause he was selling other merchandise for the 
home. To an experienced merchant no new prob- 
lems are presented by any line that can be sold to 
his old customers. And so we find that quietly, 
without a bit of noise or stir, the hardware man 
has grown and multiplied until he is a factor of 
great importance in the electrical field. 


Manufacturer Seeks Best Outlet 


To an outside man coming into the electrical field 
untrammeled by tradition or by affiliation with the 
exclusive electrical trade, the question of distri- 
bution is a simple one. He says, “Here is my 
product—these appliances. How can I secure the 
most effective local retail distribution?” It would 
not be a mere matter of inducing the electrical 


| 


Although this store — many electrical appliances under glass, the shrewd department manager caters 
also to the public’s desire to handle things on open counters 
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Artistic window display made by a New York store to attract the interest of the housewife to electric portables 


contractor or any other man to push these goods. 
It resolves itself into the question, “Where will it 
be the most natural for the American housewife 
and her husband to buy these goods, and what will 
be the easiest and most profitable way to serve 
them?” On the one hand lies the buying habit of 
the public that continually carries every man and 
woman to the handy market, to the hardware and 
department stores. 

On the other hand, however, in an electrical shop 
appliances are exhibited in an atmosphere that is 
all their own. The united chorus of appeals sings 
“Do it Electrically.” And yet the central station 
man, contractor or local dealer in electrical sup- 
plies is first and foremost engaged in what he calls 
the electrical business, and is only secondarily a 
merchant. 

The non-electrical distributor has learned the 
trick of training trade to come his way; the elec- 
trical man has not. We wonder whether the better 
merchandising instincts of the hardware man and 
department store manager will ultimately prevail 
over all the present-day advantage of the electrical 
dealer. What do the manufacturers think about 
it now—to-day? Here are some figures and pre- 
dictions. 





Battery-operated devices often give the general dealer 
his first experience in selling electrical goods and 
attract him to the market 


A Manufacturer’s Experience 


One of the largest manufacturers of a most 
varied line of electric heating goods has this to 


“It is hard to give you figures on the amount of 
business we get from other than electrical chan- 
nels, but the contracts signed with other than the 
electrical trade indicate that our distribution 
through hardware dealers and others not affiliated 
with the electrical trade, is just about equal to the 
number of contracts received from the electrical 
trade. We feel, therefore, that we should be safe 
in saying that we get as much business from the 
hardware and other non-electrical dealers as we 
get from the electrical stores, including lighting 
and holding companies. 

“In one-territory, for instance, in which 28,000 
household appliances have so far been sold by this 
company, 15,000 appliances went to the electrical 
dealer trade and the remainder to the hardware 
and other stores. It leads us to the conclusion 
that our volume of business is just about equally 
divided among the electrical trade and the non- 
electrical trade.” 

This company has made tremendous efforts to 
co-operate with the electrical industry, and con- 
tinues to do so, but ready machinery available 
among the non-electrical merchants has afforded 
quite as large a market. 

But we were searching for the answer to the 
problem of who is to sell the bulk of the appli- 
ances in 1920, and we find that manufacturers. with 
a possible predilection for the non-electrical dis- 
tributor, or at least a greater eagerness to try him 
out, have had a very satisfying experience. 


. ~Hardware Stores Successful 


One company that .manufactures washing ma- 
chines ‘and .vacuum cleaners offers this opinion: 
“The advertising and development of our busi- 


.. ness has been secured through the electrical trade 
ms} .-and we do not sell to department stores, but we 
| “have a number of hardware stores handling our 


machines, and they have been very successful with 
them. We have been recently working the hard- 
ware trade pretty hard and have had good suc- 
cess,. particularly where it handled housefurnish- 
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ing goods in connection with the hardware lines. 
We believe the hardware dealer is going to become 
a big factor in the electrical business in the next 
three years, and particularly that large percentage 
of hardware dealers who have housefurnishing 
departments. 

“The wholesale dealers who are our customers 
are exceptionally good. They have their own men 
on the outside, they advertise, and do everything 
they can to promote electrical devices. We possibly 
have ten wholesale concerns in different cities, and 
they are very high-class distributors with plenty 
of ready money, and they want to get the business 
in a good way.” 

Dislikes Department Stores as Distributor 


Another washing machine and vacuum cleaner 
manufacturer says: 

“We are disposing of probably 60,000 machines 
a year, and of this number about one-half are sold 
through our mail-order proposition. Of the re- 
maining 30,000 about 50 per cent are sold through 
specialty houses, people who are handling washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners exclusively. A great 
proportion of the rest are sold through the hard- 
ware trade, and only a comparatively small num- 
ber are sold to the department stores. The de- 
partment store has never been a success with us, 
for the reason that we rigorously maintain our 
price, and the average department store likes to get 
hold of an advertised article to sell at a cut price 
in order that it may convey the impression that it 
is selling goods lower than its competitors. So, as 
a usual thing, the department store buys some 
other washing machine which sells for a low price 
and upon which the price is not restricted. 

“We are selling quite a number of our machines 
to hardware dealers, but it is a difficult proposi- 
tion, as a large number of the hardware dealers 
still hold up their hands in horror at selling any- 
thing at the price necessary for the good electric 
washer. Nevertheless, more and more of them 
are taking hold of the proposition, and I believe 
that in the future the hardware dealer will handle 
a goodly number of such appliances. 





Special bargains not advertised in the newspapers are 

features of the sales policy of a prominent New York 

department store. This method induces customers to 
come to the store 
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H. B. McCay, Bozeman, Mont., recognizes the appeal of 
electric household comforts in the autumn 


“Our experience has been that the average con- 
tractor and dealer does not do very much for us. 
Of course, there may be a reason for this in the 
fact that there are a great many electrical con- 
tractors who are young men without very much 
capital, and we refuse to sell our goods on con- 
signment.” 

The Survival of the Fittest 


And there you are. The evidence leads us to 
believe that the patent which the electrical industry 
has seemed to hold on this market opportunity is 
apparently about run off. There is free competi- 
tion ahead for all, and if the electrical man expects 
to beat the hardware dealer at this retailing game 
then he must be the better merchant of the two. 
There is no other way. It will be the case of the 
survival of the fittest. 


Hardware Men Good Merchants 


A high official of a very large manufacturing en- 
terprise that has entered the field from the outside 
within the last three years, and built up an enor- 
mous sale of electric cooking appliances to the 
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The woman shopper in search of artistic lamps finds 


her quest made easy by courteous and comprehending 


feminine sales help in this store 
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Electric heating and cooking appliances seem _ logical 
merchandise in a store that sells tableware and house- 


lay was made by the Joplin 


hold goods. This dis 
ompany, Joplin, Mo. 


Hardware 


hardware stores, has this to say about the electrical 
merchant of the future: 

“The hardware store and the department store 
are becoming greater factors in the distribution of 
heating appliances every day, because the women 
come into these stores most frequently and it is 
the women who buy heating appliances. The hard- 
ware store is becoming more of a factor in the 
distribution of these goods because, as a rule, the 
hardware men are splendid merchants, knowing 
how to make attractive window displays and how 
to advertise intelligently, and now that heating 
appliances have been featured so strongly by manu- 
facturers who have been long established in the 
hardware trade and enjoy its prestige, they feel 
that they can safely put out heating appliances 
with a complete feeling of security. 


Central Lighting Station Should Hold Prices 


“Both the hardware man and the electrical man 
expect and should have about the same percentage 
of profit. The hardware man is a merchant. He 
is generally an advertiser. He enjoys good stand- 
ing in his community. As a rule he does not 
develop business by canvassing, but he does so 
through advertising and sending goods out on trial 
to customers whom he knows. Great judgment, of 
course, is required in order to do this safely, but 
used with discrimination it is a very effective way 
of developing business. As a rule the hardware 
man is on the lookout for opportunities to increase 
his business, and as electric heating appliances are 
quite as much a housefurnishing proposition as 
they are an electrical proposition, he realizes that it 
is up to him to get his share of that business. As 
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we see it, the function of the central station is 
rather to exploit heating devices than to sell them. 
If it is not feasible to push them without also offer- 
ing them for sale, the goods can be sold at the 
manufacturers’ list price, so that the town mer- 
chants can meet the competition and make a profit 
on the line. There can be no reasonable objection 
from the dealers, and a great deal of business for 
all concerned should follow the activities of the 
central station in the field. 

“Because of the increasing activity of local mer- 
chants it is inevitable that central stations should 
be less of an actual sales factor in the distribu- 
tion of appliances than heretofore. As they are 
primarily dealers in electric energy, this is as it 
should be. It is open to considerable debate, how- 
ever, whether or not a central station serves the 
local dealers best by withdrawing from the field 
entirely. The average merchant needs the stimu- 
lation of active competition, and so long as com- 
petition is fair and not combative it is the best 
help that a merchant can have in developing his 
appliance business.” 


The Solution 


It is hard to tell who is to be the electrical mer- 
chant in five years’ time. The hardware dealer is 
steadily gaining ground on the electrical dealer 
because he beats him in the game of merchandis- 
ing. Year by year the fact that he is an electrical 
man will count for less and less, for greater famili- 
arity with such appliances will make it easier for 
any merchant to sell them. It looks as though the 
proposition will lie in the hands of the hardware 
man and the department store, and that the ques- 
tion will solve itself through the simple medium 
of window displays, store salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. 


Better Express Facilities for Con- 
necting North and South America 


oo and import business between North and 
South America has reached a point not 
dreamed of before the present European war, ac- 
cording to A. B. Howard, manager of the South 
American department of the American Express 
Company, who has just sailed from New York for 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, where he will open an 
office for his company. 

Mr. Howard, accompanied by James Thane, rep- 
resenting the American Express Company and the 
New York Central Lines jointly, recently returned 
to the U. S. A. after an exhaustive study of the 
shipping and banking interests of the South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Mr. Howard says that the fact that during June, 
1915, the exports from North America to South 
America were practically double the exports for 
June, 1914, has satisfied the company of the need 
for the services, both financial and transportation, 
of such an institution as they represent. 

The Buenos Aires office of the American Express 
Company will be equipped to offer a link between 
exporters and importers, taking care of foreign ex- 
change, the clearance and forwarding of freight 
and packages, investigating opportunities for 
trade, making collections and displaying catalogs 
and advertising. 


The Cutter Hardware Company, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
recently moved to new quarters and reports its whole- 
sale business to be in a most satisfactory way. A retail 
stock bought recently at a bankrupt sale was sold to 
Ralph Storm. 








STEVENS BILL TO THE FORE 


Secretary of American Fair Trade League Attacks Arguments of Price- 
Cutters’ Advocates—Sounds Warning 


regulation on standard articles, to eliminate 

unfair competition and dishonesty in mer- 
chandising, has now become the leading commercial 
question of the day,” Edmond A. Whittier, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Fair Trade League, 
to-day gave out a statement with reference to the 
campaign which the price cutters’ organization and 
certain trade writers are making in opposition to 
the Stevens Standard Price Bill. 


Sounding a warning regarding the inaccurate 
and misleading character of a large portion of the 
press copy which is being specially and gratuitously 
supplied to trade papers, as a part of the price cut- 
ters’ propaganda, Mr. Whittier said: 


“In view of the present public knowledge con- 
cerning the Stevens bill, and of the selfish interests 
which are seeking to prevent its enactment at the 
coming session of Congress, it is believed that the 
price cutters’ campaign will entirely fail. 


“For instance, it is scarcely possible that many 
retailers take seriously discussions of the Stevens 
bill which occasionally appear in trade papers un- 
der the name of Elton J. Buckley, whose champion- 
ship of the arguments of predatory price cutters 
has long ago indicated his lack of sympathy with 
the present effort to restore honest merchandising 
methods and fair competitive conditions in retail- 
ing; his article in one or two current issues of com- 
mercial publications, entitled ‘A Point About the 
Stevens Bill of Great Importance to Every Mer- 
chant,’ is a fairly good example of the kind of 
methods that are being employed by the price cut- 
ters’ representatives to confuse the situation and 
breed dissension among the friends and supporters 
of the Stevens bill.” 


The practically solid support which the legitimate 
business interests of the country are now giving to 
the measure has rendered open--above board—op- 
position impractiz ole and frtile, so resort is now 
had to subterfuge and stealth; the details of the 
bill having been under constant fire of discussion 
for more than a year and a half without disclosing 
a vulnerable point, the price cutters are now setting 
up men of straw and proceeding, with much ado, to 
demolish them. 


With astonishing disregard of the facts the ar- 
ticle referred to states that “the Stevens bill as now 
written would unquestionably prevent a merchant 
from cutting the prices of these odds and ends of 
stock, or from cutting the price of any stock which 
he found would not sell, and which he therefore 
wished to get rid of, if such stock were not dam- 
aged. The American Fair Trade League says the 
bill would not prevent this, but the league is 
wrong ;” with equal audacity the article adopts with 
full approval one of the objections to the Stevens 
bill recently put forth by the price cutters’ advo- 
cates and quotes, as a subject for attack the league’s 
printed comment; both follow: 


(Price Cutters’ Objection)——“Maintained prices 
would prevent important seasonable reductions in 
prices upon which most housewives depend—es- 
pecially those with limited means.” 


])  reeuti G that “the question of retail price 


(The League’s Reply)—‘“Maintained prices, as 
legalized in the Stevens bill, will do nothing of the 
sort; the Stevens bill expressly provides that in case 
of deteriorated goods the dealer may sell them at 
any price he chooses, provided he has first given the 
manufacturer an opportunity to take them off his 
hands at what they cost him.” 


It is entirely beside the point—and mere dust 
throwing—to proceed to argue, as this Stevens bill 
critic does, that the word “deteriorated” does not 
cover “seasonable” goods—goods which by reason 
of change of fashion or season have depreciated in 
selling value. 


In the first place, the league has never presumed 
to predict the legal interpretation of the word “de- 
teriorated.” The two statements which comprise 
the league’s comment, quoted above, are entirely 
separable and only their brevity makes it possible 
for raising a question of the league’s meaning. In 
other words, the first statement is that “maintained 
prices as legalized in the Stevens bill will not pre- 
vent important seasonable reductions in prices, upon 
which most housewives depend.” This is literally 
true because it is not anticipated that the Stevens 
bill will ever be used in connection with goods of 
transient fashion or vogue. 


No intelligent and sincere person has ever . 
imagined—and only the price cutters’ spokesmen 
have ever suggested—that any manufacturers 
would attempt to market, under the Stevens bill, 
articles subject to quick depreciation without pro- 
viding for disposal sales at appropriate times by 
filing new schedules of prices under the terms of 
the act, nor has it, so far as I know, ever been 
imagined or suggested before that, if any manu- 
facturers attempted to do so, intelligent retailers 
could be persuaded to take the chance of buying 
goods of changing fashion under the restriction of 
a standard price system. 


The Stevens bill, as everybody knows, and all 
candid men admit, is intended solely to deprive 
predatory price cutters of the power to use standard 
articles of established worth and stable value .as 
“bait” to lure and deceive the public and to injure 
and destroy smaller competitors. 


The second statement in the league’s comment, 
namely, that “the Stevens bill expressly provides 
that in case of deteriorated goods, the dealer may 
sell them at any price he chooses,” is a simple state- 
ment of the specific terms of the bill, as is well 
known. 


Mr. Buckley advertises his legal services in a 
standing card in some publications, but he is ren- 
dering his price cutting clients dubious service in 
seeking, by specious arguments, to confuse and be- 
fog the real issue involved in the fight of the inde- 
pendent merchants of the country to improve busi- 
ness conditions and to protect themselves against 
unfair methods of the larger retail units. 


The promise of victory for the Stevens bill at the 
next session of Congress will not be weakened by 
mischief making. 

American Fair Trade League. 
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An attractive display of “Red Head” spark plugs, made by the Joseph Woodell Company, Pittsburgh 


Attractive Display of “Red Head” 
Spark Plug's 


eee Joseph Woodell Company, 201-207 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., recently devoted its en- 
tire window space and advertising salesmanship to 
one of the most elaborate window trims ever seen in 
the “Smoky City.” 

The illustration shows “Red Head” spark plugs, 
which were featured for one week. An artist was 
sent from the factory of the Emil Grossman Mfg. 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
the ‘““Red Head” spark plugs, to install this attrac- 
tive window display. On the concrete floor at the 
entrance to the store was painted in red, “Choice 
of Speed Kings.” The Woodell company reports 
that the results attained from this exceptional win- 
dow display were remarkable. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION and the 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 13, 14, 15. Headquarters, Marlborough- 
Blenheim for both associations. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, National Hardware Association. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 1915. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Mustang, Okla. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 
20, 21, 1916. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas, Texas. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL. HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXPOSITION, Lincoln, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1916. Headquarters, Lindsee Hotel, Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, S. D. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Grand Rapids, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Grand Forks, Feb. 
16, 17, 18, 1916. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

















WASHINGTON NEWS 


Cost of the Parcel Post—President Decides Against Extra Session 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 11, 1915. 


OMEWHERE in this broad country there are 
S still left a few sections in which shipments 
of mail-order merchandise have not yet 
reached a tonnage basis. For this reason the Post- 
master General has decided to modify his recently 
issued regulation forbidding the use of motorcycles 
by rural carriers. In these regions—but in these 
regions only—carriers may use motorcycles, pro- 
vided a substantial commercial side-body of certain 
specified dimensions is permanently attached there- 
to. The amended regulation reads as follows: 

“Automobiles may be used by rural carriers in 
serving their routes where the topography of the 
country and the condition of the roads permit of 
their uninterrupted use for an extended period 
and the mail can be properly conveyed, but in each 
case express authority for the use of an automobile 
must be obtained from the department. In re- 
questing such authority postmasters shall state the 
months in which the routes can be served with an 
automobile and the schedule under which the serv- 
_ice can be performed. From Jan. 1, 1916, the use of 
bicycles on rural routes will not be permitted. 
Motorcycles may be used under the same conditions 
as automobiles, if the motorcycle has a cylinder 
displacement of not less than 60 cu. in., has an ad- 
justable axle, and there is permanently attached to 
the machine a commercial body of waterproof mate- 
rial not less than 42 in. long, 24 im. wide and 18 
in. high, so constructed as to protect the mail thor- 
oughly from damage and loss, the assembled ma- 
chine to have a tread of 56 in.” 

The new regulation modifies section 11, para- 
graph 3 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, which 
provides for the use of automobiles by rural carriers 
when the condition of the roads permits of uninter- 
rupted service for an extended period and when 
authority for their use is obtained from the de- 
partment. The regulation with reference to auto- 
mobiles is not changed but motorcycles are brought 
into the same classification; hence, the carriers 
must secure express authority from the department 
if they desire to use a motorcycle with a van body 
attached. 

Judging by the number of protests received by 
the department against the recent ruling forbidding 
the use of bicycles and motorcycles after Jan. 1 
next, there will be a big demand for motorcycles 
with side-bodies and it’s up to the hardware re- 
tailers to beat the mail-order houses in fitting out 
carriers. 

What the Parcel Post Really Costs 

Every now and then some inquisitive editor rises 
up and asks an embarrassing question about the 
parcel post. Of course this is very unkind to the 
Post Office Department, for nine times in ten there 
isn’t any answer fit to print. A government official 
can’t tell an editor to go to blazes and, so far as the 
parcel post is concerned, he can’t tell him anything 
else. 

Here comes the Washington Post, which is pub- 
lished right under the eaves of the Post Office De- 
partment and which has a very awkward way of 
propounding queries that disturb the serenity of 
the grand moguls of the administration. The Post 
wants to know why the Government has not ar- 
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ranged an accounting system that will enable it 
“to ascertain the amount of revenue that is being 
derived from the parcel post and the cost of the 
service.” It quotes from Senator Bristow’s now 
famous report the statement that the failure to 
segregate the parcel post business “has thrown the 
whole accounting system (of the postal department) 
into complete confusion.” It continues: 

“The government, by establishing the parcel post, 
has gone into the express business. Aside from the 
fact that the taxpayers should not be compelled to 
support a government institution run at a loss to 
drive private companies out of business there should 
be some way of ascertaining whether the govern- 
ment is a good business agent. 

“Strict standards have been raised for private 
corporations. The railroads, for instance, are re- 
quired to give a strict accounting of every phase 
of their business. In fairness it should be con- 
ceded that the government has undertaken a task 
that may be beyond its capacity, but every effort 
should be made to adopt some sort of accounting 
rhat will fix the status of the parcel post in a busi- 
ness and financial way.” 

Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? If the postal offi- 
cials are right in their contention that the parcel 
post is actually run at a profit they should be the 
first people in the world to devise an accounting sys- 
tem that would demonstrate that fact. Nothing 
under the skies above us could do half so much to 
put a stop to the criticism of the parcel post as a 
mathematical demonstration that it pays its way. 


Uncle Sam’s Get-Rich-Quick Stunt 


Uncle Sam went to bed one night last week, with 
an actual cash balance of $40,000,000 to his credit, 
and no doubt was greatly surprised upon awaking 
next morning to discover that his loose change had 
swollen to the handsome total of $128,000,000. This 
interesting little stunt, which no doubt every hard- 
ware retailer would be glad to copy if he knew how, 
was pulled off over night by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary McAdoo to revise the account- 
ing methods employed by the Treasury experts in 
making up the department’s daily balance sheet. 
Not a dollar of real money was received by the de- 
partment in the interval between the two state- 
ments, but by a skillful feat of sleight-of-hand suffi- 
cient liabilities of the government were turned into 
assets to increase the apparent available cash about 
$88,000,000. 

The object of this extraordinary financial coup 
was simply to give the impression that the funds 
in the Treasury are not as low as they really are. 
Whether anybody will be fooled by this rather trans- 
parent device remains to be seen. 

As stated in this correspondence last week, the 
actual cash balance in the Treasury is likely to be 
wiped out by Jan. 1 next. : Realizing this fact a 
special board of experts was instructed to investi- 
gate the department’s accounting methods with a 
view to covering up the government’s predicament. 
The first item selected for manipulation was the 
money previously placed to the credit of disbursing 
officers to meet outstanding obligations, amounting 
to the tidy sum of $61,000,000. This money is no 
more an asset of the government’s than is the 
money you have put in envelopes Saturday morning 
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to pay off your help when the store closes Saturday 
nignt. Nevertheless, the officials decided to trans- 
fer it to the credit side of the ledger. 

They next took up a trust fund belonging to the 
national banks but held -by the Treasury for the 
retirement of national bank notes, amounting to 
about $23,000,000. Of course this money cannot 
possibly be used for any other purpose and is clear- 

aliability. “Being “‘on hand,” however, the ‘ex- 
‘perts transferred it to the department’s assets, jus- 
‘tifying their’ action by quoting from an ambiguous 
-statute bearing on‘the subject. One or two other 
« transactions: followed and the deed was done. 
The sole ‘object‘of this hocus-pocus is to obviate 
\the"apparent necessity “for general revenue legisla- 
tion to relieve the Treasury stringency until after 
“he presidential and'-eotigressional elections. It 
“is a high-class form ef “kiting” which is really a 
“bit benéath the dignity of a big country like this 
3 and which will hardly deceive’ ‘anybody: interested 
«in the government's financés. 


A Propheay: Verified 


Here’s a prediction, made in this correspondence 
-gseveral months ago, that’s-just eome-true. -It was 
‘then stated that the administration would be 
‘obliged to ask Congress to extend the war revenue 
-act for another year or more, and: to repeal the 
‘provision of the Underwood-Simmons tariff act 
-placing sugar on the free list. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has just officially announced that he will 
ask Congress to do both of these things as soon as 
‘possible after the new -session convenes. 

Mr. McAdoo adds that it may be necessary to 
pass other measures to increase the revenue. In 
- spite of numerous denials the impression is grow- 
~ing very -strong here that the administration’ will 
‘ seek to treat any additional expenditure during the 
coming year on account of the national defense as 
an “extraordinary disbursement,” not properly 
chargeable to current account, and will ask Congress 
to authorize a special bond issue to provide the 
‘necessary funds. 


President Decides Against Extra Session 


President Wilson has changed his mind about an 
extra session of Congress. Two months ago he had 
practically decided to convene both houses early in 
October for the purpose of getting the most trouble- 

‘some legislation of the year well out of the way be- 

fore the beginning of the presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns next summer. In view of 
present international conditions, however, he feels 
‘that there is danger in bringing Congress to Wash- 
ington lest senators and representatives may in- 
dulge in intemperate debates calculated to compli- 
‘cate the very delicate diplomatic situation that has 
‘grown out of the European war. There is much 
sentiment in Congress in favor of an extra session 
about Nov. 1 to expedite general legislation, but 
as it requires a presidential proclamation to bring 
-the House and Senate together before the regular 
date there will probably be nothing doing on Capitol 
Hill until Dec. 6. 

Perhaps the people of the country would have 
more confidence in the wisdom of the Senate and 
House if the President himself appeared to regard 
it a little more highly. It’s hardly fair to expect 
the “common pee-pul” to regard senators and repre- 
sentatives as sages of the first water while the 
President is telling the newspaper men every Tues- 
day morning that he’s afraid to call an extra session 
for important national business lest somebody 
‘should make an indiscreet “break.” 

Some of the most prominent leaders of the Senate 
are anxious to have the President summon that 
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body in special session at an early date to discuss 
several important pending treaties and to furnish 
an opportunity for the amendment of the Senate 
rules so as to make it possible to terminate debate 
in that -body when a majority desires a vote. 
Cloture, the high-brow name for a parliamentary 


‘rule limiting debate, is a nightmare to senators of 


experience who are opposed to any rule that will 
choke off discussion. There are, of course, two 


sides, to this interesting question, for while it is 


very exasperating at times to have the business of 
the country held up by a handful of senators, -yet 
the. facts are that legislation of the most important 
character is railroaded through the House under 
the existing rules of that body practically without 


debate and that the Senate is the only place in which 


genuine. consideration is given to momentous ques- 
History is full of instances where the un- 
limited debate rule of the Senate has saved Con- 
gress" from making colossal legislative blunders. 
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Cartoon Drawn by F. G. Cooper 


Uncle Sam: “What's the matter with my voice, Doc? I 
can’t make myself heard as I should be in the Council 
of the Nations.” 

Doc. Time: “Your Larynxus Army-Navycus is atro- 
phied, due to too much pork. I predict more serious 
complaints!” 





New England Dealers to Meet in 
June 


f beige annual convention of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association will be held in Bos- 
ton, June 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1916. 
The usual exhibition will be held in Mechanics’ 
Building for four days. Calvin M. Nichols, treas- 
urer of the New England Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, is chairman, and Charles H. Stevens, Ar- 


lington; Charles O. Dwinell, Waltham; Hiram W. 
Colton, Cambridge, and James T. Mackey, Brook- 


‘line, are members of the exhibition committee. 


WALTER P. COGHLAN, formerly in charge of “Klaxon” 
sales in the Northwest, takes the place of W. O. Turner 
as sales manager of the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 








THE BEARING OF THE KELLOGG 
PRICE-FIXING DECISION ON THE 
GENERAL PRICE-FIXING LAW 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


cision has been handed down on the ever- 
fascinating question of price-fixing. In 
order to see how it affected the general situation 
as explained from time to time in these articles, I 
have obtained a copy of the decree, and also a state- 
ment from the manufacturer against whom the de- 
cision was rendered. The case was that brought by 
the United States Government against the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Company in the United States 
Court of the Southern District of Michigan. 
Several months ago the Government began suit 
against the Keiiogg Company on the ground that its 
method of:seliing its corn flakes was a violation of 
the anti-trust acts and an interference with compe- 


WW ein the last few days another court de- 


tition. ‘The plan which the Government objected to 
was this: The Kellogg Company sells corn flakes 
in cartons. Its invariable price to the retailer in 


any quantity is $2. 80 per case, and the fixed price 
to the consumer is 10 cents a carton. The Kellogg 
Company got a patent on its carton, having no con- 
nection with its corn flakes, and claimed that this 
gave it all rights that any patentee had to fix the 
price at which its products should be sold by job- 
ber and retailer. At that time it controlled the 
jobber by making him agree to resell only at $2.80 
and threatening him with penalties if he did not, 
and it controlled the retailer by notifying him and 


practically making him agree to sell only at 10 cents. | 


In addition to this, every package bore this notice: 


“This package and its contents are sold condi- 
tionally by us with the distinct understanding, which 
' understanding is a condition of the sale, that the 
package and contents shall not be retailed nor adver- 
tised, nor offered for sale at less than 10 cents per 
package. Retailing the packages at less than 10 
cents per package is a violation of the conditions 
of sale, and is an infringement on our patent rights, 
and renders the vender liable to prosecution as an 
infringer. 

. “KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE COMPANY, 
“Battle Creek, Mich.” 


Both jobber and retailer were notified that if they 
broke the price they would be cut off. In one case 
a buyer did break the price and was sued by the 
Kellogg Company in a State court, which upheld the 
legality of the plan by granting an injunction. 

There were some legal skirmishes over the Gov- 
ernment’s case, and the Kellogg Company finally 
agreed that the court should make a decree against 
it, enjoining it as follows: 

“(a) From requiring jobbers to enter into any 
agreement or understanding to resell toasted corn 
flakes purchased from defendants at a price fixed by 
defendants, and from suggesting to said jobbers, in 
writing or otherwise, that if they fail or refuse to 
observe said fixed price they will be cut off from 
a further supply of said product. 

“(b) From exacting in any manner from retail- 
ers of toasted corn flakes any agreement or under- 
standing that they shall sell the same at a price fixed 
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by defendants, and from suggesting to said retailers, 
in writing or otherwise, that if they fail or refuse to 
observe said fixed price they will be cut off from a 
further supply of said product. 

“(c) From packing or selling said toasted corn 
flakes in cartons or boxes having thereon the follow- 
ing notice, to wit: 

“(Text of this notice appears above.)” 

The Kellogg Company very kindly sent me the 
following statement giving their interpretation— 
and I suppose their counsel’s—of the decree: 

“We fought the case vigorously and recently, after 
consultation with the best legal advice that we could 
secure and with others interested in price mainte- 
nance, came to an agreement with the United States 
attorneys upon an amicable settlement and an agreed 
decree that enjoins certain practices which the Gov- 
ernment officials view with disfavor and which we 
have not used for some years. 

“It, however, preserves to us our basic sales right 
of selecting our customers, providing there is no 
conspiracy, agreement or understanding with others 
in reference to whom we shall select. The decision 
enjoins us from requiring either jobbers or retail- 
ers to enter into an agreement or understanding to 


resell the toasted corn flakes purchased from us at a 


price fixed by us, and from stating that if they 
fail to observe said fixed price they will be cut off 
from further supply. It further enjoins us from 
printing on our boxes and cartons the notice which 
formerly appeared there. 

“For some years, as you know, we have had 
contracts with jobbers or retailers aside from the 
patent notice on our cartons as to resale price, and 
as we have had no such contract we obviously have 
not endeavored to enforce such; and in view of this 
widely known fact the consent decree only prohibits : 
old and abandoned methods. 

“The patent notice we will discontinue, although 
when we adopted this notice it was upon competent 
legal advice and in good faith, believing it to be 
lawful. Since, however, the court believes it not 
legally justified, we agreed to abandon it.” 

Now let us see how all this fits into the situation 
as to the price-fixing law, as it existed before. It 
does not affect it at all. When the suit was begun 
the Kellogg Company sold only to jobbers, which in- 
deed is its present practice. It was going to job- 
bers and making them sign an agreement—it 
stopped this some time ago—on penalty of being 
cut off, to resell at $2.80. It could not go to all the 
retailers, since it did ndt sell them, but it made it 
clear to retailers in various ways, which included 
the notice reproduced above, that they must resell 
at 10 cents, or they would find their supplies cut off. 
The latter result the Kellogg Company would bring 
about by forcing the jobber who had sold the cutter 
to cut him off. 

The court says now that the Kellogg Company, 
and of course any other manufacturer, may not re- 
quire jobbers to sign or make agreements to resell 
at a certain price, and may not threaten those job- 
bers to cut them off if they do not so resell. Nor 
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may it notify retailers to sell at a certain price or 
threaten to interfere with those retailers’ supplies 
if they do not. But what does all this amount to, in 
the way of taking from the Kellogg Company any 
power that it had before to stop cutting? Noth- 
ing, as I see it, for the Kellogg Company’s right to 
choose its own customers, to sell or not to sell, has 
not been and cannot be interfered with. The job- 
bers all know what price the Kellogg Company ex- 
pects them to sell corn flakes for; suppose one of 
them sells at $2.65 or $2.70? No arrangement has 
been made between the jobber and the Kellogg Com- 
pany that the price should not be cut—there is 
neither contract, suggestion nor the hint of it. But 
the Kellogg Company merely exercises its funda- 
mental right of choosing its customers and cuts the 
jobber off. And as the jobber knows it will do that, 
and probably doesn’t wish to be cut off, the same 
result is accomplished without an agreement or a 
threat, and he holds the price. 

As to the retailer—the Kellogg Company doesn’t 
sell retailers—the company has the same rights that 
it had before to stop retail cutting and to interfere 
with the supplies of a retail cutter. It had no real 
right before and it has none now—except to learn 
‘the name of the jobber who is selling the cutter 


and to cut that jobber off. It can do that just as - 


freely to-day under the above decree as it could 
before, and nobody can question it in the slightest 
degree. In other words, what a manufacturer may 
not do by agreement, understanding, suggestion or 
threat, it can do just as effectively through his fun- 
damental right of choosing his own customers. 

That is why in my judgment the latest decree not 
only has no special bearing on the price-fixing situa- 
tion, but will probably have none on the Kellogg 
Company’s methods of selling its product, or the 
methods of any other manufacturer.—Copyright, 
October, 1915, by Elton J. Buckley. 





Manufacturer Appreciates 
Hardware Age 


KOKOMO, IND. 
To the Editor: 

We wish to advise you that the returns we have 
received from the ads that have been run in your 
publications have yielded us many orders. 

We also appreciate this opportunity to express 
our appreciation of HARDWARE AGE. 

The business received this season has been far 
beyond our expectations. We have doubled our 
output two times since the first of the ice skate 
season. 

We will have ladies’ and girls’ skates to put 
on the market next year along with the Conron 
line of boys’ and men’s skates. We will move 
into a new factory building of our own, which is 
now under construction, March 1, where we will 
be supplied with every convenience that is pos- 
sible for manufacturing high-class goods. 

We are putting a new finish on our plain grade 
of skates, which we have labeled the “Snow 
White” finish, and it is a finish which will pre- 
vent rusting, which is quite an improvement over 
the old plain grade of skates which rusted as soon 
as they were put on the ice and sometimes before 
they left the retailers’ shelves. 

We are running twenty-two hours a day at the 
present time and have been for the past month, 
and will be all through the season. 

Yours truly, 
CONRON-MCNEAL COMPANY, 








F. S. McNeal, Treasurer. 





Hardware Age 


Death of Louis A. Tranberg 


OUIS A. TRANBERG of John Chatillon & Sons, 
New York, died suddenly at the Hotel Alexan- 
dria in Los Angeles, Cal., on the evening of Sept. 
30 in his sixty-eighth year. He was stricken with 
apoplexy at breakfast that morning and never again 
recovered consciousness. 
Mr. Tranberg left his home in Brooklyn the 
middle of September, accompanied by his daughter, 
for a journey to the Pacific coast, visiting the trade 

















Louis A. Tranberg 


in a few of the larger cities en route. The trip 
was undertaken partly to call on some of the com- 
pany’s trade and at the same time have a little 
recreation. 

Mr. Tranberg was a native of Denmark, coming 
to the U. S. A. early in life. Before engaging in 
business he was in the United States army. 

After leaving the army Mr. Tranberg engaged in 
business on the Pacific coast in the employ of 
Thompson, DeHart & Co., Portland, Ore., now the 
Honeyman Hardware Company. From there he 
went East to accept a position in the factory of 
John Chatillon, scale maker. 

Mr. Tranberg was with the Chatillons for forty- 
three years, and secretary and treasurer since the 
incorporation of the company in 1895. For a long 
period after the death of both George and John 
Chatillon (sons of the founder), Mr. Tranberg was 
the manager of the business and also supervised the 
sales. 

Mr. Tranberg had always been a hard worker and 
for many years had not taken what could be called 
a vacation of any kind. More recently, however, he 
had taken life a little easier, occasionally attending 
hardware conventions, and two or three years ago 
made a trip to:the Pacific coast, calling on some of 
the company’s customers going and coming, in much 
the same way as he was doing this time. He had 
always been rugged and in general good health, the 
occasions being rare when he was not at the office 
attending to his duties. 

Mr. Tranberg was a man of strict integrity, al- 
ways courteous and considerate, and was well liked 
by his business associates and social friends. 


National Convention to Be Held 


in Boston 


HE annual convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Association will be held in Boston, 
June 13, 14, 15, 1916. 








SOME FAMOUS MEN WHO NEVER 
WENT TO COLLEGE 


Qualified for Success by Home Study—Achievement Against Great Odds 
—Remarkable Record of a Blacksmith—Advantages of 
Disadvantages 


Lincoln went to college; nor did James Watt, 

George Stephenson, Humphry Davy, Rich- 
ard Arkwright—the four great Englishmen to 
whom civilization owes so much. Robert Fulton, 
Elias Howe, John Ericsson, Ezra Cornell, Peter 
Cooper, Cyrus W. Field and Thomas Edison are 
among the famous American inventors who never 
had college training. Commodore Vanderbilt, A. 
T. Stewart, Johns Hopkins, Marshall Field, Philip 
D. Armour and John Wanamaker are examples of 
successful merchants who are not university gradu- 
ates. Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Henry Clews, 
Charles Broadway Rouss, John D., Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, Leland Stanford, Charles M. 
Schwab and J. J. Hill are a few of the giants of 
finance who started life without the advantages of 
a college education. Yet to speak of any one of 
these as uneducated would be unfair and untrue. 
They were educated because their powers were dis- 
ciplined and trained by reading, observation and 
constant application to the gathering of informa- 
tion or the solving of problems. 

A man may be taught a great many things by 
professional teachers, and yet not be educated. The 
brain can be stuffed just as the stomach, but if the 
mind-food or the body-food is not digested it is 
wasted. Education is the development of the latent 
powers; it is not putting something into a man 
from the outside, but drawing out—educing—what 
is already there. It is a process that may be car- 
ried on by any one who is determined and patient. 
No one is out of the race because he has not spent 
four years within the Gothic walls of a university. 
He can discipline and direct his own faculties, 
strengthen and sharpen his own powers and he can 
reach almost any position on which his heart is set, 
even though he has no Latin diploma to frame. 


N tines Benjamin Franklin nor Abraham 


Stephenson’s Career 


George Stephenson, the inventor of the steam 
locomotive, could neither read nor write at the age 
of eighteen. He was working as a fireman and man 
of odd jobs in a coal mine. Suddenly he realized 
that his life would be one of coarse manual toil at 
the lowest wages unless he got some kind of an edu- 
cation. At nineteen he could read fluently and sign 
his name. At twenty he could write with ease, and 
had also mastered elementary arithmetic. At 
twenty-one he had grasped the first principles of 
dynamics and mechanics. Every hour given to study 
was snatched from sleep after working twelve hours 
a day in the mine. William Cobbett, the gram- 
marian, learned to read after he had reached man- 
hood and was serving as a private in the army. 
Doctor Rittenhouse, the astronomer, began with 
only a few books, and these he committed to mem- 
ory in the night. He covered the fences, barn doors 
and loose shingles with diagrams. Alone and un- 
aided, by tireless study, he became one of the great- 
est mathematicians of his time. Benjamin Frank- 
lin studied while he ate his meals. Henry Kirke 
White mastered the Greek language and literature 
while walking to and from a lawyer’s office. Hugh 
Miller, the stonemason of Cromarty, became a 
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world-famous geologist and versatile scholar by de- 
voting his evenings to books after a day of manual 
labor in the quarry. Science owes much to Cuvier 
for the result of studies pursued while riding in a 
carriage from place to place on other duties. 

There is a price to pay, of course. The young 
man who wishes to fit himself for life’s highest 
honors and richest prizes must be prepared to make 
sacrifices—he must work while others play, study 
while others sleep and think while others dream. 
There was a time when what a man might be was 
decided by his birth; now it is determined by his 
initiative and diligence. No feudal baron or social 
law of caste can hold back the one who persists in 
qualifying himself for a commanding place. Each 
is his own Destiny, the arbiter of his own fortunes. 
And as the rewards of this age yield themselves only 
to the trained mind, education is absolutely im- 
perative. That solid achievements can be won 
against the most discouraging odds has been demon- 
strated not once, but a thousand times. It is no 
handicap that the ambitious man is without the in- 
fluence of money or powerful friends or social 
standing. Such losses are really gains, if they are 
properly understood. “To be thrown upon one’s own 
resources,” wrote Benjamin Franklin, “is to be cast 
into the very lap of Fortune, for our faculties then 
undergo a development and display an energy of 
which they were previously unsusceptible.” 


The Case of Burritt 


Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith’s apprentice in 
New England. He determined to obtain an educa- 
tion. He began by studying practical subjects, such 
as mathematics and surveying. When about half 
way through his apprenticeship he took up Latin. 
In the evenings of one winter he read the Aeneid 
of Virgil, Cicero and parts of other classics. Then 
he tackled Greek. During the winter months he had 
to spend every hour of daylight at the forge, and 
even in the summer he had few leisure moments. 
He carried his Greek grammar in his hat, and often 
found a chance, while waiting for a piece of iron to 
get hot, to open the book with his black fingers, go 
through a pronoun, an adjective or a part of a verb 
without being noticed by his fellow-apprentices. In 
this way he learned all the principal languages of 
Europe and then passed on until he mastered sev- 
eral Asiatic tongues. He became known far and 
wide as “the learned blacksmith.” Here are a few 
lines from his private diary that should act as a 
tonic upon any one who is discouraged: 

“Monday, June 18: Headache; 40 lines Cuvier’s 
‘Theory of the Earth’; 64 pages French; 11 hours’ 
forging. 

“Tuesday, June 19: Sixty lines Hebrew; 30 
pages French; 10 pages Cuvier; 8 lines Syriac; 10 
lines Danish; 10 lines Bohemian; 9 lines Polish; 15 
names of stars; 10 hours’ forging. 

“Wednesday, June 20: Twenty-five lines He- 
brew; 8 lines Syriac; 11 hours’ forging.” 

The famous Scotch scientist, John Hunter, who 
made an anatomical collection which the British 
Government bought for $75,000, learned to read and 
write while working at the carpenter’s bench. He 
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believed it was in him to become a great man and 
that no sacrifice was too great to make for the end 
desired. By giving up every amusement and cut- 
ting down his sleep to the minimum he was able to 
place himself at the head of the medical profession 
in a few years, besides making the world his debtor 
for many remarkable discoveries——The Philadel- 
phia Public. Ledger. | 





Manufacturers Facing Shortage 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

Your request for a little synopsis of the busi- 
ness situation is not difficult to comply with, be- 
cause the forecast which I made to you personally 
several weeks ago has now become an established 
fact, and manufacturers of mechanical tools in 
this country are to-day facing the greatest short- 
age of finished product—which we believe is 
bound to exist during the next nine months—that 
the merchants of this country have ever known, 
and the hardware men who have had sufficient 
foresight to put their stocks in good condition 
will have cause to congratulate themselves over 
and over again as the months go by. 

When in the past manufacturers have faced 
like or similar conditions it has usually been 
possible to largely increase their productive 
capacity within a comparatively short space of 
time; the conditions which exist to-day make this 
absolutely out of the question. We see no other 
possibility than that goods will be scarce and 
high for a long time to come. 

Yours very truly, 
GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, 
William M. Pratt President. 


Hardware Age 














Hardware Men to Attend Carnival 


HE Hardware Club of Cincinnati and the Cin- 
cinnati Hardware Guild accepted an invitation 
from Forrest Sechrist, a prominent hardware mer- 
chant of Chillicothe, Ohio, to attend the Farmers’ 
Carnival, held in that city last week. Sept. 23 was 
selected as “Cincinnati Day,” and the following 
members of the two organizations named were 
among those who were guests of the carnival asso- 
ciation: Charles W. Lammers, John Weigel, Charles 
Kobmann, H. F. Wuenker, Henry Hoffman, O. B. 
Wheeler, E. Audemkamp, George Hartke, E. Tvet- 
haug, E. J. Becker, Albert Boebinger, F. J. Miller, 
Ray Strief and A. D. Thompson. 

W. L. Jacobs and W. L. Millikin of Columbus, 
Ohio, both members of the executive committee of 
the Ohio Hardware Association, and James B. Car- 
son, secretary of that association, met the Cincin- 
nati delegation in Chillicothe. 


Usona Mfg. Company Opens San 
Francisco Office and Warehouse 


HE Usona Mfg. Company, Inc., makers of 
“Kwik-Lite” products, announces the opening 
of a new branch office and warehouse in the Wells- 
Fargo Building, San Francisco, Cal. A complete 
stock of “Kwik-Lite” cases, batteries and lamps will 
be carried at this branch, so that prompt service 
may be given the Pacific Coast States. The San 
Francisco office is the fourth to be opened since 
last February by the Usona Mfg. Company, the 
other three being in New York City, Toledo, Ohio, 
and Windsor, Canada. 


Practical Demonstration of the 
Value of Hardware Age 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
To the Editor: 


Well I have just finished my day’s work, the 
first for HARDWARE AGE, and it has been some 
strenuous day at that. I took 2 pictures, wrote 
2 show cards, helped trim a window and last 
but not least got 2 subscriptions to HARDWARE 
AGE. | 

The last subscription I got to-day is really 
worth telling about. It was in a small store in 
Washington; there were only 2 clerks. I 
strolled in, and as the manager was out I got 
acquainted with the clerks and looked over the 
stock. Finally the manager came in; the clerks 
were busy so I introduced myself and went 
after him for a subscription. He was a gentle- 
man and as courteous as could be, but he wasn’t 
the kind that falls for every old kind of a propo- 
sition. He was taking 2 trade papers, and to 
quote his own words, “they wasn’t doing a 
darned bit of good to anybody.” I tried him 
out in every line of argument I could think of 
but nothing doing. “The trade papers didn’t 
do what they were expected to do.” Finally I 
said to him, “I'll tell you what I'll do if you 
will give me 15 minutes with the clerk that 
trims your windows. I’ll prove to you that he 
can get more than the $2 subscription price 
out of just one issue of HARDWARE AGE.” “If 
you do I’ll take it for a year,” he said. So I 
started in with the clerk. He was getting 
ready to trim a window and he was at sea on 
the proposition of arranging the tools to make 
a good trim. “Haven’t you got any information 
on window trimming to help you out?” I asked 
him. “Not a thing,” he said. Well, that was 
nuts for me. I got out the Sept. 9 edition of 
HARDWARE AGE, turned to that tool window on 
page 50 and we looked it over. “I believe I 
could put that in all right,” he said, and we 
got busy. We tacked some dark cloth on the 
background and trimmed back with an orderly 
arrangement of tools, then we got some clean 
shavings and covered the floor of the window. 
Then we rigged up a bench and arranged a 
plane on a board with a long shaving curling 
out of it. Around the bench we arranged all 
kinds of tools where they would show to ad- 
vantage. Then I made a show card to read as 
follows: .“You can’t tell a: carpenter by the 
shavings he makes—but you can get a line on 
the tools.” The boss came along just as we 
were on the last stages of the job. “Where did 
you get the idea?” he asked the clerk. “Out 
of this paper,” he said. The manager looked at 
me and grinned. “Come on and get your 
money,” he said. “You win.” When I was 
leaving he said, “Say, old man, I don’t give a 
d—n whether he ever reads another number, 
you iniected $2 worth of ginger into him and 
I’m willing to pay for it.” 

Yours for more hardware business, 

TRAVELING EDITOR. 











OLIverR C. SMITH, secretary-treasurer of the Smith & 
Egge Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has just re- 
turned from an automobile trip to San Francisco, Cal. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Wilson Storms Catalog House Position and Takes First Line of 
Trenches—Advantage Being Pressed—Further 
Important Gains Imminent 


Cn taatheied 


mail order buying, comes the paragraph in which 
the merchant asks the purchaser to return in four 





HISTORY OF THE WAR TO DATE days for his purchase. And while all this is mak- 
No, not President Wilson, but Frank L., - M 
of Mechanicsville, lowa. Early last summer 
7 A Playlet Entitled — 





General Wilson mobilized his Anti-Mail- 


Order forces to repel the Catalog House in- HOME TR ADE 


vasion, which had assumed serious propor- 




















tions. The enemy were then in possession CAST OF CHARACTERS—Purchaser and Hard- 
of the Post Office, had taken two of the most ware Merchant. 
strategic Rural Free Delivery Routes and SCENE—Busy Hardware Store in Mechanicsville. 
threatened the entire destruction of the CE a ay See Se ae 
town. Many of the business forts in the MERCHANT—$1.70. 
town had capitulated, believing their guns PURCHASER—Oh, You Are Too High. I Can Buy 
to be of too small caliber and their supply prea from Mati Order House 
of ammunition too limited to withstand the MERCHANT—I'll Sell it to You for $1.58. 
heavy siege artillery and the big 2-lb., 1000- Parchacet fies GA00 cel Mais Gr ee On 
page shells of the enemy. General Wilson, Pag seeing: oar a yy yan ave ae 
: >&y or n 
however, knew that the town had big enough Savers? ee 5 
guns to meet the attack successfully—it was Purchases Pays 30¢ More and Again Reaches for 
: aw, Only to Have the Merchant Say—It would 
merely a matter of dr ageing them out of the Take You About Four Daye to Get that. Saw 
mire of indifference and inaction. And when : from a Mail Order House, So You Come In 
: tee About Then and You Can Have the Saw. 
he began his search for ammunition he found - i ee 
. se : —The purchaser saw the point. 
sufficient quantities to easily carry the cam- | 5 rin Sietiines Setien damieisentninaineiaiten ities P| 
paign through the winter. The town was | to the factory for, you to pay the freight, we | 
overjoyed when the bulletin at the top of sae eee - > | | 
° ° ° icie Price Price 
this page was posted, and General Wilson pepo ead " we ad a a | | 
° ° ° : t ri on : 
believes it will be unnecessary to resort to 9v29201 Barrel Churn 5 gal $2.85 S288 i 
a 28 ° . . Genuine Bentwood Churn 6 gal. 15 | : 
conscription in order to recruit the entire peer ome crac em 9 eal: ps { 
civilian population. It now looks as if they 30v2947 Farm Ladder 16 ft. . $160 $1.60 |} k 
30v2947 Farm Ladd 18 ft 1.98 
oO arm ° » » : 
would all make one grand rally ’round the 30v2947 Fatt Ladder 20 ft. $2.90 $2.20 | 
, , . 30v2948 Step Ladder 5, ft. 85 | 
colors. General Wilson’s army is now pass- 30v2948 Sted, Ladder Ot. , ae * | 
ing in review, and we urge you for the sake 9v29000 Cream Can 5 gal. $1.52 $1.50 | | 
of re d t : t hi . t 9v2900 Cream Can 10 gal. $2.18 $2.15 
preparedness to inspect his equipmen 32v4456 Hog * Trough ia 2 ft. 70 70 
v 0 e Corn Cri 4 $3.80 80 | 
very closely. 9v5370 Combination Vise, Anvil and Pipe Vise .98 “- 
Showing Up Catalog Pricing SPECIAL—For Saturday the 26th, | | 
; | | 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 934 in.).—Through a novel pres- and Monday the 28th. | ) 
entation, Mr. Wilson, in this ad, throws great a One 5 gallon, galvanized Iron, Double Seamed Top and |} . 
emphasis on the fallacy of comparing catalog list ame ee ee | 
prices with the merchant’s price. The transpor- 2 ‘ | . 
Foe Can and 5 gals. Perfection Oil $1.06 | 


tation and incidental correspondence charges are 


too often overlooked and not included in the com- 
parison. The vivid paragraphs here give the reader F. : W | 2 S () N | 
just about as much of a jolt as would be the result shed 
of the actual conversation and transaction. To cap 

the climax and emphasize the delay incident to No, 1—All this is making the reader do a little thinking 
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IF 

You Buy Out of Town 
and 

: I Buy Out of Town 
and 

He Buys Out of Town 
and 


We All Buy Out of Town 


What is Going to Hap- 
pen to OUR TOWN? 


There is no need for any hard- 

ware to be bought out of town 
for I believe I can safely say 
that I carry as large a stock as 
is carried in most of the larger 
towns. My prices, too, are as 
low, and in many cases lower. 
If you are at all skeptical, you 
are the one I want to prove 
this to. 


F. L. WILSON) 


No. 2— Questions which put the idee trade proposition 
squarely up to the reader 











ing the reader do a little thinking, Mr. Wilson slaps 
across the deadly comparative table. We have long 
urged retailers to make free use of such tables, 
and in this instance it is placed before the reader 
in about the same effective way in which the lead- 
ing man appears in the middle of the first act. And 
as if this were not enough, Mr. Wilson adds a 
couple of day specials. No catalog page offers any 
more interesting reading material than does this ad. 


The Home Trade Appeal 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 934 in.).—Another very effective 
unit in Mr. Wilson’s anti-catalog house campaign. 
This ad gains attention by a clever series of ques- 
tions which put the home trade proposition squarely 
up to the reader. And while the real seriousness of 
catalog buying is beginning to dawn upon him, 
Mr. Wilson shoots across a terse, sincere and fair 
appeal asking the reader to put the burden of proof 
on him and his store. No squarer or broad-minded 
stand could be taken by the retailer, and it is a 
citizen out of harmony with his town who would 
not reply in the same spirit. 


Visualizing the Merchant’s Purchasing Power 
No. 8 (2 cols. x 93%4 in.).—A most important ad 


‘gon in the shape of the comparative table. 


Hardware Age 


in the Wilson anti-mail-order series. It features 
the personal element of the retail institution, and 
points out to the reader, clearly, that he is putting 
his meager experience against trained judgment. 
For this reason the appeal is strong. In fact, few 
purchasers are given an opportunity to sense this 
side of the retailer’s proposition, and when they are 
given such an opportunity they are quick to see 
the logic of the argument. An ad like this makes 
a man feel less sure of his catalog purchases, and 
leads him to a more careful comparison of out-of- 
town and local buying. Mr. Wilson gives him the 
immediate opportunity for a preliminary compari- 
As in 
No. 1, several special bargains conclude the ad. 
We will take this opportunity to make a suggestion 
in regard to all of these Wilson ads: they should 
carry a street address in each case. 


Saving Letter Postage—and Effort 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 7% in.).—This, the smallest ad 
in the Wilson series, is nevertheless important, for 
it voices the economy, ease and convenience of home 
trading in contrast to the undesirable elements 
incident to out-of-town purchasing. The compara- 
tive table, the keynote of the campaign, appears 


Are You a Careful 
Buyer? 


A man in charge of a store always knows 
where he can purchase the best articles at 
the lowest price. That is a part of his busi- 
ness. He obtains his information from Cata- 
logues, Traveling Men and Trade. Journals. 


Do you think that you can buy cheaper 
and better than the merchant who makes his 
lin his life work? 

Let us do your buying, for WE .CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Below are listed some articles which I 
can purchase for you, you pay the freight, I 
pay the postage. 


Cat. No Article 





Size Cat. Price Our Price 


32v4458 Hog Trough 6 foot $1.35 $1.35 
$2v4459 Hog Trough Bfoot $190 $1.90 
42v5555% Galv. Sprayer, Auto cock $4.10 $4.10 
48v3016 ‘Roofing, yr guarantee 1% ply $1.20 $1.20 
48v3015 Roofing, 9 yr guarantee 2% ply $1.45 $1.45 
48v301L Roofing, 12 yrguarantee 3% ply $1.75 $1.75 
48v3063 Roofing, Red Slate. $2.25 $2.20 
48v3062 Roofing, Green Slate $2.25 $2.20 
30v2944 Extension Ladder, 20 feet $2.60 $2.60 
30v2944 Extension Ladder 24 feet $3.12 $3.10 
30v2944 Extension Ladder 28 feet $3.64 $3.60 


Bargains for Week Com- 
mencing July 19th 


_A first grade four burner gasoline 

stove. Three giant burners and a 

generating burner. A bargain while 
they last $9.75. 


Empty oil barrels, suitable for slop or for hog 
waterers, 75c. Two cases of Sunlight Axle Grease, 
seconds, at 5e per box. 


Screen remnants at reduced prices. 


F. L. WILSON 


No. 3—-reatures the personal element of the retail 
anstitution 
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‘Send Us Your Mail 
Orders 


' You'can call us by phone and have 
us mail the articles to you at once 
thereby saving time and two cents at 
the start. Being in first parcel post: 

| zone, postage charges will be light. 

Cat. No. Article Size. Cat. Price Our Price 





- 






































186g421. Vacuum Sweeper $4.58" $4.50 
+ "285020, Alrite Jack 95e $1.00 
28v5825 Gas Burner 19¢ 15c 
28v6565- Lamp Connections Tc 10c 
28v6038 3 Tungsten Auto Lamps 30¢ 30¢ 
| 9v29226 Cylinder Churn 3 gal. $1.98 $2.00 
‘9v29226 Cylinder Churn 4 gal. $235 $2.25 
°9v29006 = Milk Can Sgal. $236 $2.00 . 
| 9v25424. Bread Mixer $1.76 $2.00 
9v48477 Adjustable Screens, doz. $3.50 $3.60 
9v58789 Tool Grinders $1.60 $1.50 
' 9v79050 Hose Rail 70c 75e - 
9v8008 Hose, per ft. 10c 10c 


| A trial will convince you 


FLL WILSON | 


The Store That Satisfies 











No. 4—It voices the ease, economy and convenience of 
home trading 


again in this announcement. We suggest that you 
look over these tables carefully—note how carefully 
the articles have been selected and note also that 
the same table is never used twice. Another point 
worth remembering is that Wilson plays fair and 
does not exaggerate his comparative values. For 
instance, notice these items in the table: “Lamp 
Connections, cat. price 7c., our price 10c.” “Alrite 
Jack, cat. price 95c., our price $1.00.” Our criti- 
cism of this ad, however, is that it lacks a refer- 
ence calling attention to the fact that the catalog 
house transportation charges will average a much 
higher figure than the small parcel post charge. 
This, being an appeal for mail orders, makes 
necessary an address which is lacking here. 


The Comparative Table Featured 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 934 in.).—In this ad the com- 
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O'R PRICES SHOWN HERE WITH THE 
Catalogue houses. Our prices are the last price 
no freight, express or postage to pay. Furthermore, 
you can see what you are paying for and take it 
home without any wait. Come in and get some 
more of our prices. YOU SAVE MONEY when 
you buy your supplies of us. 


Cat. No Article Size Cat. Price Our Price 






























































9v260 Lantern 1.23 1.00 
9v256 Lantern Chimney 8c 10 
9v2039 Galvanized Tubs 2’ 48 50 
9v2039 Galvanized Tubs. 3 .60 .60 
9v222 Cabinet 12 qt. 1.37 1.50 
9v2141 Dustless Dust Cloth 16 . 15 
9v2179 Dust Pan 16 15 
9v170 Roaster 1.25 1.25 . 
9v291 Aluminum Tea Kettle 6 at. 1.95 2.25 
Our Kettle is 8 quart size. 
9v2356 Aluminum Tea Pots 3 pts. 1.61 1.65 
9v2380 Aluminum Pudding Pan 1 at. 25 10 
9v2370 Aluminum Pie Plates 16 10 
9v48986 Hihge Hasp Ge 10 
9v73822 Single Tree 39 33 
9v73830 Wagon Set 1.90 2.25 
Our Set is Strap Ends. 
9v8075 Pure Manila Rope, ft. 4in. 2c 2 1-8c, 
9v59768 Truckee Wedges 6 Ib. 22 .25 
9v57478 Tape 50 ft. .30 35 
9v3325 Wrenches 6 in. 38 35 
9v3325 Wrenches 8 in. 44 .40 
WE MEET ANY CATALOGUE PRICE ON THE SAME 
QUALITY OF GOODS 
F. L. WILSON 
The Store That Satisfies 











No. 5—Nothing wins like the deadly comparison 


parative table is given the place of honor. The 
opening talk gives it the proper introduction—shows 
the reader how to judge by it. An ad of this type 
should be the backbone of all anti-catalog cam- 
paigns. Nothing wins like the deadly comparison. 
The heading is weak, rather incomplete. It ought 
to read: “Compare the Cost—Catalog vs. Merchant,” 
or some others words that would convey the same 
thought. 
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Editorial Comment 
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Better Banking 


HE banker has long been regarded the 
acme of conservatism. Beyond an in- 
creasing fondness for high-grade office 

equipment and expensive furniture he has 
shown little desire to deviate from the beaten 
path of banking tradition. From a mercan- 
tile standpoint we have come to regard him 
as a liberal fountain of cash when the col- 
lateral was sufficiently strong, but a forti- 
fied safe deposit vault when the security was 
lacking. It is with pleasure therefore that 
we find him at last enrolled as an educator 
and a real service dealer to his community. 
Out in Portland, Ore., the banking fraternity 
has come to the front with a decided innova- 
tion in a business way, by proposing to edu- 
cate the young bank employees along the 
lines of better banking facilities, community 
interest and scientific methods. The proposi- 
tion came originally from the officers of the 
Portland Chapter of the American Institute, 
who submitted to the Portland Clearing 
House Association a plan of educational pro- 
cedure which they proposed to follow, 
whereby the younger banking element of the 
city would be given an opportunity to ac- 
quire the fundamental principles of their 
profession, and develop a spirit of scientific 
banking. The bankers approved the plan to 
such an extent that the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation voted an appropriation of a thousand 
dollars to be expended along the lines sug- 
gested, under the auspices of the Portland 
Chapter. The plan as outlined is as follows: 
- A series of educational classes are to be held 
at the headquarters of the club, in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, one class meeting every eve- 
ning of the week except Saturday evening. 
The courses are arranged in a manner to be of 
benefit to both the beginner and the experi- 
enced banker. There is to be a course in 
commercial law consisting of twenty-five lec- 
tures on “Negotiable Instruments” under the 
supervision of Prof. J. Hunt Hendricksen 
of the Oregon University College of Law. 
These lectures are to be given on succeeding 
Tuesday evenings until the course is com- 
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pleted. The object of this course is to fur- 
nish food for thought for the older banking 
employees. 

The younger members of the Institute will 
receive a course in elementary banking prin- 
ciples. They will use a text book and the 
classes will be in charge of members of the 
Institute, who hold certificates of graduation 
from the educational course. There are to be 
twelve exceptionally strong lectures in the 
course, and the classes will meet on consecu- 
tive Monday evenings. The general holders of 
certificates will be formed into an advanced 
class for the study and discussion of such 
topics as “Foreign Exchange,” “The History 
of American Banking,” “The Development 
of European Banking Methods” and “Fed- 
eral Reserve Act.” The discussions will be 
led by prominent local bankers who have 
made a study of the questions involved. On 
one evening of every alternate week, Prof. 
H. B. Hastings of Reed College will lecture 
on the theory of banking, and these lectures 
will be free to all members. Classes in pub- 
lic speaking will be conducted by William 
Harrington, who will take up the subjects of 
“Thrift” and “Economy” with the object in 
view of fitting the bankers with the neces- 
sary information and the ability to present 
these questions to the schools and the farm 
organizations at which a hearing can be 
had. 

The plan does credit to the farsightedness 
of the Rose City bankers. They have come to 
realize that a thorough knowledge of bank- 
ing, coupled with an intelligent understand- 
ing of the elements of true economy and 
thrift, will place them in position to better 
meet the financial needs of their community 
and that a closer contact with the merchant 
and the farmer will tend to dissolve the veil 
of exclusiveness that has seemed to separate 
the banker from the common run of human- 
ity. Business of other lines could well afford 
to follow the lead of these guardians of our 
cash and begin an educational campaign in 
their own business organizations. If an in- 
stitution as firmly intrenched in its position 
as the banking industry finds it to its inter- 
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est to study more closely the underlying prin- 
ciples of business, certainly it behooves the 
mercantile world to delve a little deeper 
into the things that make for success in their 
respective lines. Local organizations of 
business men, even in the smaller communi- 
ties, are in position to form classes and study 
along the lines of intelligent buying, sales- 
manship, co-operation and kindred lines. Sec- 
retaries of state organizations can be relied 
on to give a portion of their time to the 
work. Bankers, lawyers and editors can 
easily be found who would be more than will- 
ing to take up and discuss any matters of 
mutual interest, without cost. It is rather 
to our discredit as retail merchants that so 
good an idea should have originated outside 
our ranks, but a good idea copied is better 
than no idea at all. HARDWARE AGE predicts 
better banking conditions in the city of Port- 
land and a generally resultant betterment in 
all lines of trade due to the educational pol- 
icy of Portland’s farsighted banking fra- 
ternity. 


The Fallacy of the Oral Guarantee 


NEW cloud has appeared in the credit 
A sky, which threatens to overwhelm the 

merchant who carelessly allows his 
goods to leave his shelves without receiving 
positive assurance of payment. The Mon- 
tana Supreme Court, reversing the judgment 
of a district court, has handed down a rul- 
ing to the effect that an oral guarantee given 
to the merchant cannot be collected upon by 
law. This decision is far-sweeping in its 
effect upon the granting of credit, and if 
upheld will eventually cause great losses to 
retail merchants who have placed their trust 
of payment in the guarantee of some em- 
ployer, who has promised orally, to stand 
good for accounts contracted by employees. 


In the case in question, a man by the name — 


of Leggerini, who was considered perfectly 
good as a credit customer, introduced two 
men to a merchant in Helena, and said in the 
presence of witnesses, that if they were al- 
lowed credit on certain machinery, he— 
Leggerini—would personally guarantee pay- 
ment for the same. The merchant acqui- 
esced and the machinery was delivered. 
When the debt reached maturity, the men 
were unable or unwilling to pay, and when 
the bill was presented to Leggerini. he indig- 


nantly refused to part with his good money 
to fulfill his guarantee. The merchant 
promptly brought suit in the district court 
and obtained judgment, but Leggerini ap- 
pealed the case, and the opinion handed down 
by Justice Sanner of the Montana Supreme 
Court effectually disposes of any chance for 
the merchant receiving payment for his 
goods. “It is settled law in this state,” said 
the court, “that whenever one person intro- 
duces another to a merchant as a prospective 
customer, and agrees to pay for such goods 
as the customer may purchase, in case the 
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latter does not, the agreement is collateral, 


and if not in writing is void.” Leggerini con- 
tended that the evidence showed no original 
obligation, but a guarantee, which, being 
oral, is within the statute of frauds. He did 
not deny the guarantee, but rested his case 
on fact of no personal benefit, and oral 
agreement. 

It is lamentable that such a construction 
can be placed upon the laws enacted to grant 
justice to the citizens of a great State, but 
it is a law which owes its enactment to the 
acknowledged indifference of business men to 
things political. So long as the business 
world continues to hold its political reserve, 
just so long will laws injurious to its interest 
be placed upon the statute books. 

True, the merchant is at fault in the grant- 
ing of credit without adequate security, but 
the apparent fact that a witnessed guarantee 
of seemingly reliable men is of no value, is 
nevertheless a menace to honest business. 
It is deplorable that there should exist a 
class of men who are willing to give up their 
moral integrity for the sake of a few dollars, 
but it is even more to be deplored that a 
greed for business should lead apparently 
conservative business men to neglect their 
own interests and the interests of their busi- 
ness associates, by the indiscriminate grant- 
ing of credit. 

The majority of people are naturally 
honest: they fully intend to meet their just 
obligations. The merchants the country 
over are educating their customers along the 
lines of dishonesty, by tempting them to 
over-buy on a credit basis, and this foolish 
educational policy is reacting strongly on 
the business world. 

There will always be men of the moral 
calibre of Mr. Leggerini, but we prophesy a 
decided lessening of the class of merchant 
who falls for his oral guarantee. 





























Saving the Day 


A CLERGYMAN tells the following tale, showing his 
wife’s wonderful tact and quickness of wit. 

One day he noticed a woman whom he much disliked 
coming up his front steps. Taking refuge in his study, 
he left his wife to entertain the caller. Half an hour 
later he emerged from his retreat, listened carefully on 
the landing, and, hearing nothing below, called down 
to his wife: - 

“Has that horrible old bore gone?” 

The objectionable woman was still in the drawing 
room, but the minister’s wife proved equal to the occa- 
sion. 

“Yes, dear,” she called back, “she went long ago! 
Mrs. Parker is here now.’ _—Exchange. 


Unusually Considerate 


hes MILLY was rather a talkative young lady. 
Her bosom friend, having missed her for some 
time, called to find out the reason. 

“No, mum, Miss Milly is not in,” the maid informed 
her. “She has gone to the class.” 

“Why, what class?” inquired the caller in surprise. 

“Well, mum, you know Miss Milly is getting married 
soon, so she’s taking a course of lessons in domestic 
silence.” —Tit-Bits. 


Aunt Emmy’s Code 


be old black cook of a southern family was horrified 
to find that one of the young negroes, employed as 
a helper in the kitchen, had been caught stealing. 

“I don’t believe in stealin’,” said Aunt Emmy. “I 
don’t never take nothin’—’cept it’s somethin’ to eat— 
or somethin’ to wear—or somethin’ what I thinks the 
missus don’t want—or somethin’ de ole boss is got too 
blind to miss!”—Eachange. 


An Unavoidable Disappointment 


RUDDER JOHNSTON was a pompous negro who 
took an active part in church work. One night 
the preacher said: “Brudder Johnson, will you lead us 
in prayah?” 
“Ah’m sorry to disappoint de Lawd to-night, pahson,” 
replied Brudder Johnson, “but Ah has a cold on mah 
chest.”—Exchange. 


Defining Parents 


ITTLE ALFRED was asked to write a composition 
on parents, and wrote this: 

“Parents are things which boys have to look after 
them. Most girls have parents. Parents consist of pas 
and mas. Pas talk a good deal about what they are 
going to do, but it’s mostly the mas that make you 
mind.” _—F'xchange. 


Up with the Times 


AT.—“How do you know when it’s toime to quit 
work?” | 


Mike.—“Sure. Oi wear a wrist whistle.”—Exchange. 


iendiniteaiia: 9? I~ 


Don’t label a dead ambition 
change. 
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A Family Industry 


66 OW,” said Mr. Jones energetically, “I think it’s 
high time, Jimmie, that you began to learn 

something, and I am going to teach you, so we will 
begin by counting the people in our family.” 

“Yeth thir,” said Jimmie. 

“Now, mother is one and I am one, so that makes 
two, doesn’t it?” 

“Yeth thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And now, grandma is one more, and she makes how 
many?” 

Jimmie looked interested, but doubtful. 

“Three, isn’t it?” prompted father. 

“Yeth thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And now, there’s grandpa. 
Four, isn’t it?” 

“Yeth thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And then there’s Aunt Ellen. 
many? Five, isn’t it?” 

“Yeth thir,” said Jimmie. 

“And then, there’s Uncle Stephen. He makes— 

“But, daddy,” exclaimed Jimmie, “do they all make 
hominy?”—The Youth’s Companion. 


He makes—how many? 


She makes—how 


How it Happened 


é “| SEE that the Old Fogy has failed in business,” re- 
marked the Grouch. “How did it happen?” 
“Too much advertising,” replied the Wise Guy. 
“But he never advertised,” protested the Grouch. 
“No, but his competitors did,” replied the Wise Guy. 
—Exchange. 


Acrobatic 


MART YOUNG MAN.—“What do you think of 
Brown?” 

Indignant Old Gentleman.—“Brown, sir! He is one 
of those people that pat you on the back before your 
face, and hit you in the eye behind your back!”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Magnanimous 


NE day little Flora was taken to have an aching 
tooth removed. That night, while she was saying 

her prayers, her mother was surprised to hear her say: 
“And forgive us our debts as we forgive our dentists.” 


—Everybody’s. 


Hopeful 


HE NEW PARSON.—“Well, I’m glad to hear you 
come to church twice every Sunday.” 
Tommy.—“Yes, I’m not old enough to stay away yet.” 
—London Opinion. 


Poet Pope Knew 


T is with narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
necked bottles; the less they have in them the more 
noise they make in pouring it out.—Pope. 


Paw Knows Everything 


ILLIE—Paw, what is an excuse? 
Paw—The only thing you can’t think of when 
you get home at 2 a. m., my son.—Ezchange. 














THE TOOLS OF THE TINNER 


Equipment Helps Output, Appearance and Profit 
By FRANK K. CHEW 


OOD workmanship and a profitable output 
(; from a tin shop depend more upon its tools 

and equipment than is realized by many who 
are interested in such enterprises. This is true of 
the craftsmen who long since have lost their inter- 
est in the nicety of the swing of a hammer or of 
the smooth working of a machine as well as true 
of those tradesmen who never were craftsmen. In 
slack times when good workmen find it necessary 
to seek employment where it can be found, they 
steer clear of those shops in which the machines 
are never cleaned or put in repair, and where the 
small tools and stakes resemble the junk which 
forms the kit of the handyman. These same men 
are eager to get in shops where the employer real- 
izes that a battered hammer face, a broken screw 
driver, dull and nicked hand snips, dull chisels and 
dull, ill-assorted punches and nicked stakes and 
mandrels leave their impress as a trademark on all 
work turned out and not for its ornamentation. 
They realize that that finish of work is impossible 
in which the skillful man takes pride and which 
also is attractive to the customer and a source of 
pride to him. 

Whether or not a shop employs one or several 
men, each bench should be of sufficient length to 
allow a full sheet of iron to be laid upon it on which 
the patterns are laid and the work marked out to 
be constructed into whatever form may be required. 
In most shops the endeavor is to have a hardwood 
plank at least 2 in. thick and 12 in. wide on the 
front of the bench, which should be from 2% to 3 
ft. in width, while the back portion of the bench 
may be filled in with boards of less thickness, and 
it is better if they are sound and free from knots. 
If the owner can afford it, he should by all means 
have a bench plate let into the plank along the front 
of the bench. This affords an iron straight edge, 
turned at a perfect right angle over which mate- 
rials can be formed to advantage, and without 
wearing away the corner so that it will serve an 
admirable purpose for many years. In this bench 
plate are holes or sockets for the different stakes, 
shears, machines and other tools which are included 
in the outfit of the shop and in most instances 
one outfit of the smaller bench machines is all that 
is required. 

Tools Within Easy Reach 


Along the back of the work bench in many shops 
a suitable rack is arranged in which the solid and 
hollow punches of different diameters used in the 
work are arranged so they are within easy reach, 
also the rivet sets, different sized chisels, scratch- 
awl, pliers and similar small tools are always ready 
for service. ‘In some shops a workman prefers to 
have a drawer which can be locked in which he can 
keep his hand snips, riveting hammer, setting ham- 
mer, pliers and cutting nippers, and, in fact, all of 
the small tools mentioned above, so there is a cer- 
tainty that he can find dny tool he wants when he 
requires it. This is not always the case when they 
are kept in a rack over the bench and when some 
other workman has not been as careful to keep his 
tools where he can get his hands upon them quickly 
or has kept them sharp and true in their surface, 
as is essential for high class work. 
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There is no disrespect to the memory of Mr. Wil- 
cox when the workman in the average shop is asked 
who made a tool he is using and he answers what 
sounds like “Pexto,”’ which is really an abbreviation 
of The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, which was the 
manufacturer of tinners’ tools at a time when many 
men who have gone to their rest were at their ap- 
prenticeship in the old time assortment and jobbing 
shop. It is a tribute to the quality of the product 
that so many of these old machines can still be 
found attached to wood standards in tin shops in 
different parts of the United States and are still 
doing very good service. There is a confidence that 
the stakes, mandrels, chisels, punches as well as 
machine tools bearing the trademark of this old 
concern are made of the right material, it is worked . 
into the right shape and is tempered to stand the 
service properly, and the output from the factory 
is worthy of and enjoys the same confidence to-day. 
The height of the work bench depends upon the 
workman, and when benches in some shops are 
made a little too tail it is not uncommon to find a 
bridge a foot or more wide running the full length 
of the work bench on the front on which the short 
man stands in order to work comfortably and to ad- 
vantage. 

Good Light Necessary 


It goes without saying that there must be ample 
light on the tinners’ work bench, for frequently 
when he marks out his patterns on bright tin it is 
impossible to see the mark unless he holds the sheet 
up to the light, if he is working in a dark corner. 
It is a mistake to put a bench in an out-of-the-way 
place as is sometimes done when the sheet metal 
department is an adjunct of a prosperous business 
in some other branch of trade. 

Whether the workman is making a milk pan as in 
the old times, or is making some special household 
utensil to meet the requirements of the present day, 
after the work is marked out on his bench and cut 
out either by the hand shears, bench shears or 
squaring shears, it is necessary that edges be 
turned that will be locked together into a seam with 
the hand groover on the mandrel. Consequently, 
the tin folder is an indispensable article for turn- 
ing edges of different widths, and ordinarily it is 
made to work a piece of tin 28 in. long, although 
some of greater length are now on the market. 

In many instances the grooving is done with the 
hand groover and flattened down with the wooden 
mallet on the mandrel which the good workman en- 
deavors to keep perfectly smooth so it will not mark 
his article so it is not an uncommon thing for him 
to use tissue paper or white paper between the 
work and the mandrel in order to prevent any 
abrasion of the smooth, bright surface of the tin 
plate. A soldering furnace and soldering coppers 
are indispensable and the coppers vary in size from 
2 lb. up to 8 lb. per pair, the larger sizes, however, 
being used for soldering roofing tin. Such tin is 
edged in a different folder less expensive but equal- 
ly true in its work. 

A pan or round vessel is no longer formed over 
a round wooden former and could not be finished 
without the forming rolls. These are generally 
made to take in material 30 in. in width, which was 
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Left to right: Wiring machine; Setting down machine ; 








Hardware Age 





Left to right: Stow’s squaring shears; Stow’s adjustable bar folder; stove 


and tin pipe former 

















Universal stake holder and stakes 





Left to right: Bench shears, right-hand cut, at the top; Below hand shears or snips, left-hand cut; Set of solid 
punches and chisels; Wright’s sheet iron folder 





Left to right: Iron gutter beader with enclosed rod; Roofing double seamer; Gutter tongs 


the limit of size in the old days, although now 
longer forming rolls are easily procured and of a 
strength that will take the heaviest gages of mate- 
rials used in the average shop whether for smoke 
pipe for large heating apparatus or for the drums 
of large size furnaces. After a pan has been 
formed up and locked together, it is necessary to 
put a wire around the top to give it a finish and a 
strength and it is also necessary to put the bottom 
on. There are special machines for these purposes. 
The turning machine will turn over a portion of 
tin at the top all the way round and in this groove 
the wire for strengthening the top is placed and 
the wiring down machine will then form the sheet 
metal over it. The burring or edging machine is 


used to lay off an edge all round the bottom of the 
size of the pan. The burring machine may be also 
used for turning an edge on the disc which forms 
the bottom and after this is in place it either may 
be flattened down over the edge on the sides of the 
pan with the peining down hammer or in some 
shops there is a special machine for this purpose. 
After this is done the pan is put on the end of one 
of the large mandrels and the seam flattened down 
with a wood mallet into a double seam and the 
process is called double seaming. The pan is then 
soldered on the inside. 

Where deep vessels are made they are strength- 
ened by means of a bead running around them 
which is done by means of a swedging machine 
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which is equipped with swedges of different size, 
very small beads for coffee pots and similar small 
ware and very much larger bead for wash boilers 
and casings of warm-air furnaces, smoke pipes and 
larger constructions which need stiffening. With 
no attempt to include all of the tools that are found 
in the well equipped shop, it may get along very 
nicely without the squaring shears, but as soon as 
a proprietor reaches the position where he can af- 
ford it, it is purchased as a batch of stovepipe or 
a lot of any kind of articles that need pieces of 
about the same size can be turned out more quickly 
and more true on the foot power squaring shears 
than by hand on the bench shears. 

Enough is indicated in what has been said to 
show that without proper equipment, the workman 
is sadly handicapped if his work is expected to give 
satisfaction to customers who look for neatness and 
attractiveness in the appearance of whatever they 
have. It will not escape the notice of the thinking 
man that there must be some judgment in posses- 
sion of the man who provides himself with such 
equipment. 

It means that he knows something about how to 
systematize his shop and his work so as to save 
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lost motion and avoid loss of time. He will soon 
realize the need of keeping the shop clean, the 
equipment in its proper place and the quickness 
with which good work may be turned out. He will 
provide himself with order slips to pass along to 
the workmen on which the material used can be en- 
tered as well as the time spent on each particular 
job whether it is putting a new bottom on a coffee 
pot, mending a leak in a wash boiler, making a new 
spray head for the watering pot, putting the con- 
ductor pipe up on an addition to a building or what 
not. Such a man will also realize that there is 
considerable money invested in the equipment, 
which if it were out at interest would bring in an 


‘income and in consequence will charge this up as a 


part of his overhead expense and put a fair pro- 
portion of the expense for the year on every dol- 
lar’s worth of work done for any customer. 

Good tools and good shop-equipment naturally 
inspire the use of common sense and an ambition 
to do the best possible work and at a price which is 
fair to both the proprietor and his customer. They 
have an influence for good on the success of the 
enterprise which justifies whatever expenditure 
their provision may entail. 





NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS IN CLEVELAND 


A MORE active campaign in behalf of the Clean- 

up and Paint-up Week than ever before will 
be conducted during the coming year by the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. At 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 28, 
29 and 30, it was decided to try and raise $15,000 
by popular subscription among the members for 
conducting the campaign. Within a few minutes 
$10,650 of this amount was subscribed. The report 
of the Clean-up and Paint-up committee showed the 
National Campaign Bureau conducted by this and 
other associations in the paint and varnish field 
expended $8,800 in its campaign work this year, 
and had to give up the work in the middle of the 
season because the funds ran out. The bureau did 
a great deal of publicity work and furnished local 
committees with information to aid them in con- 
ducting Clean-up Week. As a result of the activities 
the committees’ reports showed that over 5000 cities 
and towns had a Clean-up Week this year. 

Following the recommendation of the affiliation 
committee, the association will try to arrange with 
the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associations 
and the Paint Jobbers’ Association to hold meetings 
of the four associations in the same city during the 
same week. There are various topics, such as trade, 
credit and collections, tariff and transportation and 
Clean-up and Paint-up campaigns, in which the four 
organizations are equally interested and which 
might be taken up at joint meetings, thus avoiding 
duplication of efforts. 

The plan is for each organization to have its own 
meetings for matters in which it alone is interested, 
and to have the four organizations hold a joint 
meeting when matters of a general nature come 
up. The plan is to be referred to a joint committee 
of the four associations and efforts will be made to 
have a joint meeting next year at either Wash- 
ington or Atlantic City. 

The association decided to have a permanent sec- 


retary to look after its business, with headquarters 
in New York City, and to provide for the additional 
expense the annual dues were doubled. 


The credit and collection committee recommended 
that in cities where there are paint and varnish 
clubs, members of these clubs become members of 
the Credit Men’s Association, in order that they 
may secure an interchange of reports and secure the 
latest information on credit risks. The recom- 
mendation was adopted by the association. <A 
recommendation that the members become members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce was also 
adopted. 

The legislation committee made an interesting 
report regarding its efforts to secure an enactment 
of a model paint law containing provisions against 
misbranding and mislabeling paints and varnishes 
and also requiring packages to contain full measure. 
Largely through the efforts of this committee laws 
have been passed in a number of States during the 
past year along the line of the model paint bill. 
The association decided to continue activities in this 
direction, and instructed the same committee to 
continue its work. 


The attendance at the convention was large, 550 
being registered. Various social features were pro- 
vided, both for men and women. The convention 
closed with a banquet at which speeches were made 
by Theodore E. Burton, former United States 
Senator, and by Francis H. Glidden of Cleveland, 
eighty-four years old, past president of the organ- 
ization, and known as the dean of the paint and 
varnish business. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: F. P. Cheesman, New York, president; 
I. D. Wagoner, Kansas City, Mo., first vice-presi- 


dent; Howard J. Green, Providence, R. I., second 


vice-president; Walter D. Foss, Wooster, Ohio, third 
vice-president; Charles J. Casper, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


























SOs ee mea: 


Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 








The hardware trade is in a very encourag- 
ing condition, business showing a _ slow, 
steady gain, with the outlook that October 
will be materially heavier than September. 
Orders for holiday goods and for implements 
used by farmers, also for wire fence and 
other products are coming in freely and 
orders that are sent in by traveling men are 
heavier than they have been for some 
months. It is believed that prices on many 
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lines are likely to be higher. Collections are 
reported good from all centers, and the out- 
look for the hardware trade is regarded as 
very satisfactory. 

There is an impression that most of the 
present activity in the steel trade is due to 
war orders. While this is true to a large 
extent, yet it is also true that domestic 
demand is getting heavier and larger buy- 
ing of steel in its various forms is reported 
from nearly all centers. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12, 1915. 


F . Gpioried record is furnished showing the tremendous 
activity in the steel trade by the publication last 
week of figures showing blast furnaces in and out of 
blast on Oct. 1, and the recent rate of pig-iron output. 
These figures show that the output of pig iron in Sep- 
tember was 2,852,561 tons, or an average of 95,085 tons 
a day. The previous record month for pig-iron output 
in the United States was February, 1913, the output for 
that month being 92,369 tons. On Oct. 1 there were in 
blast in the United States 268 furnaces, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 97,535 tons, and more furnaces have been 
blown in since these figures were printed, so that the 
United States is now producing pig iron at the rate of 
3,000,000 tons a month, or 36,000,000 tons a year, the 
highest rate ever known. Pig iron is the barometer of 
the steel trade, and when pig-iron output is heavy, steel 
is active and a ready market is found for it. 

There is an impression that most of the present activ- 
ity in the steel trade is due to war orders. While this is 


true to large extent yet it is also true that domestic de- 


mand is getting heavier, and larger buying of steel in its 
various forms is reported from nearly all centers. Rail 
orders are looming up every day, the Chicago & North- 
western having placed 32,000 tons last week, a New Eng- 
land road 25,000 tons, and the Great Northern, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, Illinois Central and the Missouri Pa- 
cific have inquiries out for about 125,000 tons of rails. 
All these rails are for delivery in 1916, and it would sim- 
ply be impossible for the steel mills to furnish the rails 
this year even if the roads wanted them for so quick de- 
livery. The steel mills are crowded with orders and are 
selling their steel as fast as they can turn it out in 
forms of billets, sheet bars, forging billets, shrapnel and 
other products. The very heavy demand for open- 
hearth steel has resulted in the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company of Youngstown, Ohio, deciding to add 
three more open-hearth furriaces which will be built as 
fast as possible and may be ready for operation about 
Jan. 1. This concern now turns out about 30,000 tons of 
open-hearth steel per month, and when its new furnaces 
are finished and in operation it will turn out 45,000 tons 
per month. October is always regarded the ideal month 
of the year for heavy records in pig-iron and steel out- 
put, and it is believed that this month will break all rec- 
ords unless some unforeseen event should take place, 
and this is not likely. 

Consumers are pretty well covered on their needs for 
the remainder of this year, and are now giving their at- 
tention to first quarter and first half of next year. The 
result of this is that the mills have already entered a 
good many orders for plates, bars and shapes for deliv- 
ery in first quarter of 1916 on the basis of 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh, or slightly higher. None of the large steel mills 
will sell plates, shapes or bars at less than 1.40c., and 
some are asking 1.45c. at mill. The new demand for 
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steel bars is enormously heavy, both from domestic and 
foreign customers, and on some sizes mills are back in 
deliveries eight to ten weeks. 

The demand for structural steel is a great deal better, 
and some heavy inquiries are out. The city of Brooklyn 
is in the market for about 60,000 tons of elevated work, 
and there is also a large amount of bridge work in the 
market. The demand for boats is very active, the Ward 
Line having placed last week two passenger boats with 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, which will require 12,000 to 15,000 tons of 
plates. The Norfolk & Western will build 1000 steel 
gondola cars and is inquiring for 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of plates and shapes. 

The wire trade is very active and prices are strong. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has withdrawn all 
prices on wire products and has instructed its selling 
agents to submit all important inquiries to the home of- 
fice before the business is closed. An advance in wire 
products is looked for in the near future. The foreign 
demand for barb wire is very heavy and for rods is also 
active. Canada has inquiries out for 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of rods, but it will likely be difficult to place these 
contracts, as domestic rod mills are filled up ahead for 
some months and need most of their rods for their own 
wire mills. 

The pig-iron market has been quiet at all centers for 
the past week, but negotiations are under way for large 
lots of pig iron for delivery in first quarter and first 
half of next year. Consumers are pretty well covered 
over remainder of this year and will soon be in the mar- 
ket for next year requirements. The whole steel trade 
looks good from every angle, and mills report that new 
inquiry is enormously heavy and is taxing the output of 
the mills to the utmost. 

The local hardware trade is in a very encouraging 
condition, the volume of business showing a slow, steady 
gain with the outlook that October will be materially 
heavier than September. Orders for holiday goods and 
for implements used by the farmers, also for wire-fence 
and other products, are coming in freely, and orders be- 
ing sent in by traveling men are heavier than at any 
time for some months. Consumers watch the markets 
closely and believe that prices on many lines are likely 
to be higher. During the week there were advances of 
$4 a ton on shafting, $1 on blue annealed and black 


sheets, $2 on iron and steel boiler tubes, and about $1 


on rivets, bolts, hoops and bands. Collections are re- 
ported quite good from all centers and the outlook for 
the hardware trade for the coming three or four months 
is regarded as very satisfactory. 


WirE Naits.—The domestic demand is heavy and 
jobbers are specifying very freely on contracts placed 
some time ago on the $1.60 and $1.65 basis. There is 
also some foreign demand and the wire nail mills are 
very cautious in taking contracts for forward delivery. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, one of the 
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largest makers of wire nails in the country, has with- 
drawn prices on all wire products and an advance in 
the near future is expected. No prices less than $1.75 
base per keg are being made by any of the wire nail 
mills, and higher prices in the near future are almost 
certain. 

We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$1.75 base; in carload lots to retailers, $1.80 base; less than 
carload lots, $1.80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $1.75 
extra, or $3.40 base; shorter than 1 in., $2.25 extra plus the 
regular nail card extras. 

Cut NAILs.—Prices on cut nails are strong and the 
new demand is more active than for some time. The 
scarcity and high prices ruling for nail slabs are taken 
to indicate that prices on cut nails may be higher in 
the near future. 

We quote cut nails, $1.70 per keg in carloads and larger 
lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


terms sixty days or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The domestic and foreign demand is 
enormously heavy and beyond the capacity of the mills 
to supply. In fact, it is stated that recently premiums 
of $1 to $2 per ton have been paid on barb wire for 
prompt delivery. Jobbers and consumers are specify- 
ing freely on contracts placed some time ago and the 
wire mills are turning out every pound of product they 
possibly can. The shipments are heavy and it is ex- 
pected that all records for output this month will be 
broken. Prices on wire are very firm and an advance 
is looked for very soon of probably $2 a ton. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.60; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.60; painted barb wire, $1.90, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 70% per cent off in carload lots, 
69%4 per cent on 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent on small 
lots, f.0o.b. Pittsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—Mills report the new foreign and 
domestic demand as very heavy, and shipments in Oc- 
tober will likely make a new record. Wire fence fabri- 
cators are specifying freely on contracts, and manu- 
facturers of wire goods are also buying freely. Speci- 
fications against contracts placed a month or more ago 
before prices were advanced are coming in very freely, 
and the mills are cleaning up these contracts as fast 
as possible, in order to get on the new basis of $1.50 
as soon as they can. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
$1.50 base; galvanized $2.30, with the usual advances charged 
to jobbers for small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The demand for merchant 
steel bars, and also for steel rounds for shrapnel is 
enormously heavy, and some of the steel bar mills re- 
port they are back in deliveries on some sizes from 
eight to ten weeks. Heavy inquiries for steel rounds 
for shrapnel are in the market, but local steel bar 
mills would not be able to take much of this business 
if it is placed in this country, as they are filled up so 
far ahead they cannot make the deliveries wanted. All 
the makers of steel bars are now quoting 1.40c. mini- 
mum for this year delivery, and sales have been made 
for shipment in first quarter of 1916 at 1.45c. at mill. 
The new demand for iron bars, and also for reinforc- 
ing steel bars, is heavier now than at any time this 
year, and prices on common iron bars are higher. 

We quote steel bars at 1.40c. for third quarter. Common 
iron bars are higher and we now quote these at 1.40c.; re- 


fined iron bars, 1.45c., and railroad test iron bars, 1.50c., all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLATE.—Makers report that _ specifications 
against contracts are coming in more freely now than 
several weeks ago. Consumers realize that prices of 
sheet bars are higher and this with the great scarcity 
of supply of steel is causing them to take out every 
box of tin plate called for in their contracts as they 
expect to have to pay more money for it next year. As 
yet nothing has been given out as to the official prices 
of tin plate for 1916 delivery, but it is expected this 
will be announced soon, probably this month. The tin 
plate mills are running from 80 to 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity and about five days a week. The domestic de- 
mand remains quiet and is only for small lots. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 
depending on the order. 


We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 
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SHEETS.—Mills report quite a heavy demand for blue 
annealed and also for special enameled sheets for auto- 
mobiles and for Bessemer black sheets. The demand 
for galvanized is dull, as jobbers and consumers are 
afraid to buy ahead. Nearly all the leading makers 
are now quoting No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 2c., 
Pittsburgh, Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.60c., and 
these prices are regarded as minimum. Prices on gal- 
vanized sheets range from 3.50c. up to 3.65c., for No. 
28 gage. Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days 
from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib 

Be OE Bak sc oninn ie dedadas i bescadesesi 1.45 to 1.55 
a BE ren Ene et 1.50 to 1.60 
| er Po ee eee ee 1.55 to 1.65 
ee ee ee oes ee Oe 1.60 to 1.70 
DEUS ae GE BOC ids cwtedde deeee cease 1.70 to 1.80 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 

eee: SS Me SS: cic ca be dbewbccbadbesweace 1.65 to 1.75 
a Te ake MDa a ta ee 1.65 to 1.75 
SO eR Se er eta eae Pree 1.70 to 1.80 
D Se s,s ene achn bu eeenes 1.75 to 1.85 
Se ae Sn one cba s¥eadebvéeeweseaete 1.80 to 1.90 
BI i a a 1.85 to 1.95 
re dn bk eke hens Dawe enn 1.90 to 2.00 
BE Sl née Sad we MAO 0h 06606s hdc eee 1.95 to 2.05 
Dy ae 6 oniene bh Od bb ds od GRee ee 2.00 to 2.10 
Rr SE bese vase rca estkedvieeks eae 2.05 to 2.15 
Pe 6 hdd eb 6 eeedends 60 nn eabbotedaas 2.15 to 2.25 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per Ib. 

De ee ONS Bs oc bc osc dec codeuvadeenes 2.50 to 2.65 
Dk Sk buona sk O66 66 6b 6 cede ektndecesaens 2.60 to 2.75 
pe) ae ee ee ee eee ee 2.60 to 2.75 
Se ee ET so a kk 0's s etek uhh 060608 60% 2.70 to 2.85 
Be ee I ie duke g ddd habe deoeéeneds 2.85 to 3.00 
ee SE Es ce a 6 0 ed bw baer eeeveer 3.05 to 3.20 
Des ee GE OO SU ENCE 0 0 OW’ WHER ce oe dees 3.20 to 3.35 
ER PP re PEN Aare nr 3.35 to 3.50 
NE BRS er ee ee ee ee ee 3.50 to 3.65 
ind van tected cats bub sskuuoenure 4.00 to 4.10 
ME. <cecninta ts ca bbbne tse aeeeuneel 4.15 to 4.25 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gages, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
Dee GP Die cccccccce ocae 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, RED ¢ 6.0 80060 @ oe 02 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 


Pt <<: stneasvesanaaecie 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 “oor 
56 to 1% in. corrugated.... 0.10 0. 0 

3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 


Wee GEOG oc tssiadecceacs 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/16 im. crimped 2... ccccces 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... .... 0.25 0.25 
ee G5 6 ocaenevee obec 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

ME «5 0266bcebs on bane 00.60 0.25 0.25 er 
Roll and cap roofing with 

cap and cleats .......... 0.25 0.25 ae . 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 

CW ino os cadbebeedaseads ooo 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Nuts, Botts AND RiveTts.—Further slight advances 
have been made on a few sizes of nuts and bolts, due to 
the higher costs of raw materials. Makers report the 
new demand active and heavy export shipments of 
nuts and bolts are being made regularly. Prices on 
rivets have also been advanced and the market is very 


strong. 


Discounts in effect at this writing are as follows: Com- 
mon carriage bolts, % x 6 in., and shorter and smaller, rolled 
thread, 70, 10 & 10; cut thread, 75, 10 & 5; larger or longer, 
75 & 5. Machine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in, and 
shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 75 & 5; cut thread, 
75, 10 & 5; larger or longer, 75 & 10. Machine bolts with 
c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, % x 4 in., and shorter and smaller, 
75, 10 & 2%; larger or longer, 70,10 & 7%. Blank bolts, 75 
& 10. Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 75 & 10; with c. p. c. and t. 
nuts, 70, 10 & 7%. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 80 & 
15. Square nuts, h. p., tapped or blank, $6 off list; hexagon, 
$6.70 off; c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, tapped or blank, square, $5.50 
off: hexagon, % in. and larger, $7 off; smaller, $7.50 off; 
semi-finished nuts, % in. and larger, 85 & 10; smaller, 85, 10 
& 10. Rivets, smaller than % in. in diameter, 80 & 10. All 
the foregoing prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to an actual 
freight allowance not to exceed 20c. per 100 lb. on shipments 
of 300 Ib. or more. 


Wrovucnt Pire.—The new demand for wrought iron 
and steel pipe is only fair and represents only 60 to 
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65 per cent of capacity of the mills. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is furnish- 
ing the East Ohio Gas Company 52 miles of 16-in. pipe 
for a natural gas line between Youngstown and Can- 
ton, Ohio, and the Mark Mfg. Company, Chicago, has 
taken an order for 20 miles of 10-in. screw pipe to go 
to Wichita, Kan. Discounts on iron and steel pipe 
continue to be shaded more or less, especially on 
galvanized. | 
The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on 
the Pittsburgh basing card in effect from Aug. 16, 
1915, all full weight: 








Butt Weld 
teel on 

Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 

%, %and %.... 72 46% mM one % ...... 64 
ae 76 59 Sea pres 37 
Tere 79 63 Re Ra ahr 68 47 
=. & | ie 71 52 

Lap Weld 
Di eee Cas b wane be 76 601%, St Spans atenten 55 36 
i es 78 621% Deh ie weae ae 6 eam 66 47 
2 3: See 6 581%, rene 67 49 
| Fb tee 62%... 2 rte. 6448 69 52 
ES aa 0 4 a 52 
zg 5 ere 67 50 
Reamed and Drifted 
BR te & Bett...«.- 77 61 1 to 1%, butt.... 69 50 
in EOD snes din ews 40 74 58 | ere 69 50 
2% to 6, lap..... 76 60 Ta .s «sme me 53 34 
<a tees 64 45 
ST ens o cue ore 65 47 
2% to 4, lap.... 67 50 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

%, % and &... 67 491% ae oe aint tah eek Bea 61 43 
‘cepbeanns awa 72 581, diel e ig ac a eee ee 51 
ie aes 76 62 eS 70 53 
2 ¢ Seats 77 63 2 and 2%....... 71 54 
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Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 








Dc Son 68 0 bite wh & 73 57% ee? is ee awe bg 65 48 
, Sy eae 5 0) i i ta a 67 49 
Gee GO Geccicvés 74 5814 se 69. 52 
eo OCs as 60 oe kis 68 0% OS See 68 51 
& fo ar 63 45% SS Sear ee 61 44 
cs » eG 56 39 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
pith tale wae eet 62 48% | Pere 40 
ee 2. Seer 65 51% _S- & Fase 59 43 
SOP Baby ek ve ete 67 53% i. &) ae 61 45 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
a a ca tara a ae 63 49% Se yee 40 
2 ge ee 65 51% ae mr We ews 66 9 45 
4 ees 64 50 | OF OO Gr ccccves 58 44 
Tee ie ence ub ees 58 40% | 7 to 8.......... 1 33 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILeER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap 
welded steel tubes, effective from Oct. 1, 1915, and on 
standard charcoal iron tubes, effective from July 16, 
1915, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 





ie eee ek ob eae Se ae 6 RSE & A eee 

1 iT ae es 6 ote ee aes 62 1 gg ERG aS EA 50 
ee 59 i leaned se cake tbe o 47 
eh ee RS on ce en 06.860 65 2% and 2% in.......... 54 
8 and 3 ae Sr 70 EO ee eae 58 
Ban Se Oe Oe 6c 50a s ow’ 71 ££  ¢. Ss ar 60 
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Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1915. 


A RESPONSIBLE official in one of the largest and 


best manufacturing establishments in the East, 


making a wide range of hardware, says they are now 
quite busy at their several factories, and that the im- 
provement is of encouraging character, covering both 
domestic and export business. This condition has been 
most true within the past thirty days with them, there 
being enough orders now to warrant running their 
factories full time. 

One dilemma confronting some classes of manufac- 
turers is the difficulty of getting additional mechanics 
of requisite ability. The superintendent of one good 
concern expresses himself as being fortunate in getting 
two or three men up to his standard out of a bunch 
of thirty or forty applicants, and there are frequent 
similar occurrences. Many high-grade workmen have 
been hired to work on war munitions at fancy prices, 
which is likely to continue for quite some time in any 
event. 

The New York manager of one well-established busi- 
ness, just back from a trip to the Pacific coast, found 
merchants were complaining in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and also in Victoria, the capital of that 
vrovince. In Seattle and Portland business was not over 
good, and much the same conditions were found in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver. 

In St. Louis the situation was better, where more 
business was being transacted, one of the complaints 
there being the difficulty in. obtaining goods from East- 
ern manufacturers. That again emphasizes the old 
trouble resulting from waiting too long in ordering. 
The manufacturer often has physical problems to over- 
come in the way of securing material, machinery, tools 
and labor when orders increase. 

We are constantly hearing about failures of manu- 
facturers to get adequate supplies of brass and steel, 
some of which ordered last February has not yet been 
received. Likewise, as one official said recently, if an 
order for locks of any quantity came along requiring 
a special gage of metal, it was a common experience to 
wait four months for it, and to this must be added the 
time in the plant necessary to make the goods. There 
are continual complaints on the part of merchants as 


to the length of time required to get their orders filled, 
but if business continues to expand the prospects seem 
likely to be worse before they are better. 

In foreign business the excess of exports over im- 
ports on the basis of present figures is that the credit 
balance may run from $1,300,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, but this only the future 
can determine. Yet, while the fiscal year still has a 
long time to run, the present indications are that the 
excess of exports per month will show from $100,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000 for some time to come. 


WIRE NAILS.—Wire nails in this market are stronger 
in price, one important producer having withdrawn 
all quotations and instructed salesmen not to make 
any commitments without consulting headquarters. 
More nails in this territory have gone into con- 
sumption during the last thirty days than was ex- 
pected. Some of the trade had ordered what it thought 
would be sufficient and later doubled their orders, but 
are now short of their requirements. One feature of 
the situation is the demand for wire in other directions, 
a company manufacturing wire having been compelled 
to turn down orders for 1000 tons of wire on one day 
in the first week of October, because its draw benches 
were full of work for other purposes. In some in- 
stances September was the largest month in 1915 for 
output from store, and as large, if not larger, than 
any month in 1914. 

Wire nails, in store, are $2 base per keg and carted by the 
jobber, $2.05 base per keg. 

Cut NAILs.—Cut nails are reported to be doing pretty 
well and better than a year ago. The makers of cut 
nails have been carrying on some publicity work re- 
garding their opinion of the superiority of cut nails 
for construction work and various other purposes, 
which, they say, is beginning to produce favorable re- 
sults. Exports are a little quiet, although some orders 
are still on the books for execution, yet not much new 
business is coming along at present. 

Cut nails, in store, are held at $2 per keg and $2.05 base 
per keg when carted by the jobber. 

BRASS AND COPPER.—The prevailing situation is that 
as to brass sheets, brass rods and seamless copper tubes, 
about every mill in the country is loaded to capacity, 
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some of them turning away business that cannot be 
executed. Very little material will be available this 
year, not previously arranged for, it is said. Many 
large contracts have been placed for the first half of 
1916 and some that cover all of next year, particularly 
in brass sheets. 

The capacity of brass rod mills in the U. S. A., we 
are reliably informed, has been about doubled, and 
many large brass mills are still adding more furnaces 
to their casting shops. This condition, it is predicted 
by individuals in a good position to speak intelligently, 
is likely to continue as long as the war lasts. Several 
large contracts were placed last week for brass, totaling 
many millions of pounds for delivery during the first six 
months next year. 

On the other hand, business in sheet copper and cop- 
per wire is referred to as far from active. 

Sheet copper is on the basis of 23c. per lb. and bare copper 
wire for electrical purposes, mill shipment, is 19%c. base 
per Ib. 

NAVAL STORES.—There is an easier tendency discern- 
ible in the market for naval stores and buying has been 
of conventional character with prices somewhat heavier, 
particularly in turpentine, which has ranged at 40% to 
41c. per gal. in yard. 

Rosins have been quiet with prices approximately as they 
have been nominally, but subject to some shading where 
actual business is obtainable. 


Common to good strained, in yard, on a basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl. is $360, and D grade $385 per bbl. 


Rope.—One of the larger manufacturers of rope 
speaks of the business of September as having been 
very acceptable so far as his experience went. It has 
been fairly good in October so far. Prices are still well 
maintained in Manila rope, but are not so firm in Sisal 
goods, which latter condition may be but temporary. 
The good business in September has resulted partly, it 
is believed, from the former disinclination among buy- 
ers to order during the summer, except for actual goods, 
but with the coming of fall, there has developed the 
necessity for replenishing stocks. 

Manila rope is still based on 14c. per Ib. for first grade, 
oe for second grade and llc. base per Ib. for third quality 

WINDOW GLASs.—The operatives in glass works have 
been demanding an advance in wages which ranged at 
times as high as 15 to 20 per cent, but eventually they 
agreed to an advance of 3% per cent. They are also 
satisfied to start work Nov. 1 and shut down after 
twenty-eight weeks, elapsed time, which means to the 
middle instead of the last of May as usual heretofore. 


This is acceptable to them as glassmaking is too exact- © 


ing in hot weather and factory people in this line have 
learned to fit into other employment, usually of outdoor 
character, until fires are started again in the fall. Lo- 
cal demand has improved, but probably more because of 
cooler weather than on account of new construction 
work. 

Window glass AA and A quality is exceedingly 
scarce throughout the country and will be more so un- 
til manufacturing begins again. Prices on B quality 
are the same as quoted last week, but for AA and A 
grades the price is very stiff, discounts depending 
largely on the sizes in stock. 


LINSEED O1IL.—The situation in linseed oil is affected 
just now chiefly by wet weather conditions, which have 
been unfavorable for threshing and marketing the new 
crop of flax. This is alluded to as explaining the steadi- 
ness of oil products, although logically oil prices should 
be higher, based on present flaxseed costs. Some of the 
oil sellers have been holding in abeyance an advance, in 
the expectation that the weather will improve so that 
crushers will be able to obtain supplies at prices lower 
than the current costs of seed. Oil now, they say, 
should be higher if seed is going to continue on present 
levels. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is still 58c. for 5 or more 
bbl. and 59c. per gallon in less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil is a little firmer with 56c. as a mini- 
mum in carloads and 57c. per gallon in less than carloads. 





THE WHITE-SMITH MFrc. COMPANY, Newcastle, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture vacuum cleaners and other specialties. 
The directors are: E. T. White, J. E. and H. L. Smith. 
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Consular Regulations 


ae Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just issued a publication entitled 
“Consular Regulations of Foreign Countries, Can- 
ada and Latin-America,” tariff series No. 24, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents per copy. The 56-page pam- 
phlet contains a complete description of the ship- 
ping. documents required in all Latin-American 
countries and Canada, gives fac-similes of consular 
invoices used in such countries and points out such 
peculiar features as may be overlooked by the aver- 
age exporter. The material has been compiled with 
great care, the chapter for each country having 
been submitted for revision to the consular repre- 
sentative of the respective country in the United 
States. 

For instance, manufacturers not well informed 
often have fines imposed upon them for such slight 
irregularities, as the failure to state the nationality 
of the vessel in the invoice, the use of ditto marks, 
or the failure to use the exact idiom in designating 
the goods included in the shipment. The unsophis- 
ticated shipper likewise sometimes marks boxes 
with a brush when the regulations of the country 
of destination insist on the use of a stencil, or in 
anxiety to protect his interests it is sometimes at- 
tempted to make a “to order” shipment to a coun- 
try that either does not recognize or prohibits such 
shipments. 





Geo. Worthington Company in 


Good Financial Condition 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Undoubtedly you have noticed in the papers 
that George H. Worthington of this city has be- 
come somewhat financially involved, and much to 
my surprise, when I returned from a trip last 
Saturday, I found a letter from a personal friend 
of mine on my desk inquiring whether that in any 
way would affect our company or me personally; 
and I found on inquiring that one or two in- 
quiries have come to the Commercial Agencies 
here. 

You know the sound financial condition of this 
company, and at first I thought that I would not 
pay any attention to these inquiries because every 
one knows the strength of our company; but it 
seems to me in justice to our company that a 
notice would not be out of the way, stating that 
George H. Worthington has never been in any 
way connected with the company; that his name 
is George H. Worthington and our firm is the 
Geo. Worthington Company; his family is in no 
way related with the family who founded our 
business; his family came from Elyria while our 
Worthington family came from New York State. 
No matter what may happen to George H. Worth- 
ington it cannot, and does not, affect us in the 
slightest degree. 

Will you have the proper notice inserted in 
your good paper, just enough to show that there 
is absolutely no connection in any way, and that 
we are as strong as we have ever been, in fact 
we are growing, and have always been organized 
on a sound financial basis. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
THE GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 
A. J. Gaehr, Treasurer. 
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THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Articles on This Page Are Taken from the Press of the Country 


Greatest Harvest Ever Known 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 7.—American harvests this 
year will be the most valuable ever produced. 
The wheat crop exceeds a billion bushels, the 
largest ever produced in one season by any nation. 
The corn promises to be the largest ever grown. 
The Government’s October crop report, issued to- 
day, announced, along with preliminary estimates 
which indicate record harvests of oats, barley, rye, 
sweet potatoes, rice, tobacco and hay. 


COUNTRY’S CROPS NOW AS 
| COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 


YIELD, BUSHELS 





Per Acre. 

Change from Average 
Oct. 1 1914 Final Oct. 1, 1909-13 
SCENE . 3,026,159,000  +353,355,000 27.7 25.9 
All wheat.........:.. 1,002,029,000 +111,012,000 16.8 [16.6 
Winter wheat......... 656,866,000 — 28,124,000 16.4. .... 
Spring wheat......... 345,163,000 +139,136,000 17.9 13.3 
rishi d tet dss ins 8 1,517,478,000 +376,418,000 37.8 30.6 
ORE Rr 236,682,000 + 41,729,000 32.0 24.3 
VT Rtiegeggd ae 44,000,000 Eee cots ieee 
Flax techie cea’ 17,655,000 + 2,096,000 94 7.8 
PG Mette e asses cox 26,251,000 + 2,902,000 32.2 33.3 
Buckwheat........... 16,738,000 + 143,000 20.9 20.5 
Tobacco (pounds)..... *1,098,804,000 + 64,125,000 834.4 815.1 
White potatoes........ 368,151,000 — 37,770,000 98.6 97.1 
Sweet potatoes........ 64,800,000 + 8,226,000 98.2 *82.2 
Apples (bbls.)......... 71,632,000 — .12,768,000 Pexiceb os 
ee ces). saecepmece’<° debeec eae, 1.52 1.34 

Sugar beets (tons)... .. 6,158,000 + 870,000 bi 


*Ten year average. T Last year. 





Corn still is king of crops, with indications of 
$,026,159,000 bushels. While that is 98,000,000 
bushels below the record of 1912, the final produc- 
tion, when the harvest is finished and all the statis- 
tics compiled, may more than make up the differ- 
ence. The higher price this year assures the most 
valuable crop of corn ever grown. At prices to 
farmers prevailing Oct. 1, the corn crop is worth 
$2,133,000,000. 

Wheat prospects increased as the growing season 
progressed, and the Government’s early season fore- 
casts moved up month by month, so that to-day’s 
preliminary estimate of production was placed at 
1,002,029,000 bushels. Wet weather at harvest time, 
however, reduced the quality of winter wheat so 
that much of it will not be available for milling 
purposes and will have to be used for feed. 

At prices prevailing Oct. 1 the farm value of the 
crop is. $910,844,000, considerably more than ever 
was paid for a wheat crop before. 

September weather was particularly destructive 
to potatoes, causing a reduction of 37,758,000 
bushels, or 10 per cent in the forecast of produc- 
tion. Tobacco also suffered from unfavorable con- 
ditions, which caused a decrease of 21,196,000,000 
Ib. in the production forecast. 

Oats will exceed the record crop of 1912 by al- 
must 100,000,000 bushels. Barley will exceed its 
record by 13,000,000 bushels, sweet potatoes by 
5,000,000 bushels, rice by 500,000 bushels, and hay 
by 8,000,000 tons—New York American. 


ADOLPH DIECKMANN of the Ferdinand Dieckmann 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just returned from a 
vacation trip in Wisconsin and brought with him a 
22-Ib. muscallonge, which he caught in one of the lakes 
in the northern part of Wisconsin. 


For a Tariff Commission 


‘sTT.HE Nation’s Business,” published by the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
has started a new campaign for the creation of a 
permanent tariff commission. It is a campaign that 
ought to succeed. The country needs the services of 
an expert body, freed from partisan pressure, to 
help solve the many economic problems which must 
arise at the end of the great war. 

There could not be a better time to cut away from 
the crude, unscientific tariff-making methods of the 
past. We have allowed the tariff to be made a play- 
thing of politics. Partisan and sectional animosi- 
ties have guided too. largely in the framing of tariff 
laws. With much more wisdom than he ever re- 
ceived credit for, a Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent once said: “The tariff is a local issue.” That 
is what it has been. The country has never yet 
been able to shake itself free of ignorant, preju- 
diced localism in the preparation of measures which 
should have been framed in the broadest spirit of 
nationalism—as agencies for the increase of na- 
tional wealth and efficiency and for the strengthen- 
ing of our economic position in a world in which 
international commerce plays every year a role of 
larger and larger importance. 

It would be relatively easy for us to adopt a new 
policy now. The tariff question is politically dor- 
mant. The operation of the Underwood law has 
been practically suspended since the war began. We 
are running up enormous surpluses in exports, and 
imports threaten no American industry. The poli- 
ticians can make little out of the situation either 
way. But the economist can foresee the harsh re- 
action which must come after the war is over, when 
Europe will be eager to sell us goods at “dumping” 
prices, and we shall feel the pinch of competition 
with many countries whose scale of living has been 
materially lowered. 

Before the war ends we should prepare for a 
scientific readjustment of our tariff to meet new 
conditions—a readjustment made by economic ex- 
perts, not by uninformed politicians. Take the new 
dyestuffs industry which is being established here. 
If it succeeds in turning out dyes for the American 
market it should be protected from the desperate 
efforts which the German manufacturers will surely 
make after the war to re-establish their former 
world-wide monopoly. 

A tariff commission could deal more intelligently 
with such a problem than the committees of Con- 
gress can. 

Economically and commercially the United States 
is still poorly organized. The Government is not 
doing all it should do to push the country forward. 
The war has given us a wonderfully great oppor- 
tunity to strengthen our financial and commercial 
position. But we need better machinery to do the 
work ahead of us. The creation of a permanent 
tariff commission and the elimination of partisan 
politics and parochialism from the consideration of 
tariff problems would mean an enormous gain in 
governmental efficiency and national energy. It 
would mark in one big field the putting away of 
juvenile methods—the end of a policy which is con- 
tent to send a stripling to do the work of a man.— 
New York Tribune. 
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—Highest Award at the Panama-Pacific Exposition—Medal of Honor 





No. 1457 Ball-Bearing Garage Hinges with 10 
and 24-inch straps, permit closing the doors 
tightly. This is impossible with hangers. 

Nos. 1458 (for wood) and 1459 (for brick 
and concrete) Ball-bearing Garage Hinges 
with 36-inch strap. 

No. 1775 New Garage Door Stay. See illus- 
tration above. Permits closing doors with 
one hand from inside the Garage. 

No. 915% Extra Heavy Safety Hasp. Screws 
concealed when hasp is locked. Movable 
staple allows for shrinkage of doors. 

No. 1125 5 and 7-inch Shutter Bar. An ideal 
fastener for inside of large front doors on 
Garages having side entrance. 

No. 1052 Heavy Cremone Bolt, in 7, 7%, 8, 
8% and g ft. lengths. Adjustable at %4-inch 
intervals to 6 inches beyond nominal sizes. 

No. 1055 10-inch Chain Bolt. Reversible and 
with 5 ft. or 24-in. Chain. Bolts have 
Stanley Sherardized Springs. 

No. 1056 New 10-inch Foot Bolt to match the 
Chain Bolt. Floor plate is cupped to guide 
bolt, and hole is oval shaped to take care of 
shrinkage of door. 


& 
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SANE INO. WLW 
NEW BRITAIN CON 
NEW YORK 


N 
HINGE HEADQUARTER 





> Complete“Trim” for the Garage Door 
* alle Hasps, Handles, Stays, Bolts 


No. 1252 Extra Heavy Thumb Latch. Jamb- 
proof, non-detachable thumb piece and com- 
bination holes. 

No. 1245 Padlock eyes in three sizes: No. 1, 
1% x 15/16 inches; No. 2, 2% x 1% inches ; 
No. 3, 234 x 2 3/ 16 inches. These padlock 
eyes may be used with No. 1252 Extra 
Heavy Latch. 

Nos. 1265 and 1257 Heavy Handle or Pull. 
Made to fit the hand. 

All made from Stanley Wrot Steel in japanned 
or “Stanley Sherardized” finishes. Ask 

your jobber or write us for information. 

Visit out booth at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 

position, in the Palace of Manufactures, 

Block 26, Corner of 5th Street and Avenue D. 

See Page 29 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


“The New “Home” Nut 
Cracker 


The Schroeter Brothers Hardware 
Company, Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, 717-719 Washington Avenue, St. 




















4 The new “Home” nut cracker 


Louis, Mo., has recently patented and 
is placing on the market the “Home” 
nut cracker. 

One of the important features of 
this nut cracker is the worm drive 
which gives increased power and al- 
lows cracking the nuts with ease. The 
arrangement of the jaws will admit 
any size nut. The jaws are cupped 
to hold the nut in position. The move- 
ment of the jaws is obtained by a 
downward pressure of the lever oper- 
ating the worm. 

The “Home” nut cracker, it is 
stated, requires no preliminary ad- 
justment and it is always ready for 
use. From a glance at the illustra- 
tion it will be noticed that the nut is 
cracked endwise without crushing the 
kernel. Pecans can be cracked so that 
the kernel can be extracted whole or 
in halves. 

The material used in the construc- 
tion of the “Home” nut cracker is of 
the very best grade of malleable iron. 
-It is finished smooth in satin white 
nickel. The height over all, not in- 
cluding the lever, is 6 in. The width 
over all is 4 in. The length of the 
lever is 7% in. These nut crackers are 
packed one each in a cardboard box 
with directions printed on the lid. The 
weight of the nut cracker, including 
the box, is 1% lb. These nut crackers 
are made to retail at 50 cents each. 


THE Hess BRIGHT COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of ball 
bearings, has completed plans for the 
erection of a one story building ad- 
joining its present plant on Front 
Street and Erie Avenue. The struc- 
ture will be 40 by 60 ft. in dimensions, 
of modern construction. 


THE CONTRACT IS ABOUT TO BE LET 
for the additional factory building of 
the Union Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn. The plan calls for a 
structure 47 by 160 ft., five stories, 
of mill construction. 


The Hotpoint Vacuum 
Cleaner 


The Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Cal., is producing 
the Hotpoint vacuum cleaner, which 
is claimed to have several distinctive 
features and improvements. This 
cleaner has an _ air-cooled motor, 
which insures against lubricating 
troubles. Its suction shoe is made 
exceptionally wide. 

Other more or less important im- 
provements have been embodied in 
this cleaner. It is made of aluminum 
and nickel steel which makes it very 


light in weight, it weighing only 9 


lb., has a piston grip handle, a rub- 
ber-tired wheel, a locking device on 
the handle, so that it will remain in 
an upright position; and a _ push- 
button control in the handle adjust- 
able rear roller to keep the nozzle at 
the. proper distance from the nap 


of the carpet. 


The Hotpoint vacuum cleaner oper- 
ates from a lamp socket on either 
alternating or direct current and con- 
sumes from 200 to 240 watts. It re- 
tails for $27.50. 














New Hotpoint vacuum cleaner 


To further increase the utility of 
this new “Hotpoint” seven attach- 
ments are provided for at an addi- 
tional cost of $7.50. These consist 
of a nickel-plated tube, hose and at- 
tachment for cleaning radiators, in 
cracks, etc,; a blowing attachment; 
a connection between hose and 
cleaner; brush for cleaning clothes 
and nozzle tool for cleaning walls, 
curtains, etc. The Hotpoint vacuum 
cleaner is guaranteed for one year 
against all mechanical and electrical 
defects. 


THE NEW RIVER HARDWARE CoM- 
PANY, Hinton W. Va., has taken over 
the stock of the Hinton Hardware 
Company and been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by A. G. 
Flanagan, W. P. Bowling, James H. 
Miller, O. O. Cooper and L. E. 
Johnson. 
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The “Rotastrop” 


The Burke Mfg. Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has just placed upon the market 
the “Rotastrop,” a device for sharpen- 

















The “‘Rotastrop”’ 


ing all kinds of safety razor blades. 
The company states that this machine 
will produce a perfect edge on any 
style of razor blade. The reason for 
this is found in the curved edge of 
the stropping blades, each one of 
which is perfectly adjusted. It is this 
scientific curve, the “heel and toe” 
feature of the stropping blades, upon 
which the company lays great stress. 

The “Rotastrop” works equally well 
with either an old-style or safety ra- 
zor. This device is easy to operate 
and is claimed to be absolutely auto- 
matic. 

The “Rotastrop” is manufactured 
in three styles, style “A” being in- 
tended for use with Gillette razor 
blades, priced at $3.50, style “B” for 
single-edge safety razors, selling for 
$3.50 and style “C” with which ordi- 
nary razors can be sharpened, listed 
at $4. 


New Holter Catalog 


The A. M. Holter Hardware Com- 
pany, Helena, Mont., has just pub- 
lished a new, complete general-hard- 
ware catalog containing 1071 pages. 
This book is of the loose-leaf type. 
The front section of the catalog con- 
tains a portrait of A. M. Holter, presi- 
dent and founder of the company, and 
also photographs of the general offices 
and store and various interior views, 
including pictures of the manager’s 
office, the general offices and the ware- 
houses 

A complete alphabetically arranged 
index is also to be found on the first 
pages. The new catalog is cloth bound 
and handsomely and profusely illus- 
trated. The Holter Hardware Com- 
pany has played a prominent part in 
the development of the hardware busi- 
ness of western Montana, and its new 
catalog is a splendid evidence of the 
company’s desire and ability to serve 
the trade. 
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Known and asked for from Coast to Coast {tz 
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As the Lincoln Highway was decided upon and laid out as 
the best, most direct trail from Coast to Coast, it became so known 
and is sought for and followed by all having occasion to travel 
that way. 














I ware specialties have found the surest way to full value and 
Si satisfaction is to follow the trail of 


Richards-Wilcox Products ||| 


Goods are purchased for a specified service; the surest test of 
their ability to deliver that service is use and the experience of 


| the makers. The manufacture of R-W Products is directed and 


ie] In the same way buyers of door hangers, grindstones and hard- 
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carried through by men who have made this their life work. 





Add profits and satisfied customers to your business by getting 
the advantage of their conscientious work. 
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Luther Steel Vises 


One of the newest inventions in 
vises is embodies in a new line man- 
ufactured by the Luther Grinder 

















New Luther steel vise 


Mfg. Company, 81 Point Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

‘These new Luther vises are built 
on improved machines. The guides 
fit very closely into the groovers, 
which are of exactly the right size 
and make a perfect fit with no lost 
motion. Consequently, the two jaws 
are sure to come together square and 
true. The essential parts of any 
vises namely, the guides, screw and 
handle, are of steel. The face of each 
jaw is of inserted steel. 

Although this line of vises has the 
splendid mechanical construction of 
some of the most expensive vises now 
on the market, they can be sold at a 
low price. They are made in various 
sizes from 1% in., width of jaw, up. 


Rixson Liquid Check for 
Screen Doors 


The Oscar C. Rixson Co., 501 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, IIl., is manu- 
facturing the Rixson liquid check for 
screen doors. The company states that 
both as to mechanism and price this 
device meets a long demand for a re- 
liable liquid check which will close a 
screen door noiselessly and quickly. 

This device is applied to right or 
left hand doors without any change in 
the mechanism, and it is so simple to 
install that any one should be able to 
do it, the company states. These 
checks are made in a bronze painted 





Rixson liquid check for screen doors 


finish and retail at $3.25, from which 
price there is a substantial discount 


to the trade. 


THE WHEELING CORRUGATING CoM- 
PANY, Wheeling, W. Va., reports that 

' jt has opened a branch sales office at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, in charge of J. O. 


Entrekin. 


The Luther Post Drill 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Company, 
81 Point Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
brought out the Luther post drill. The 
capacity of this drill is up to %-in. 
diameter in hard metal, but up to 
about %-in. diameter in soft metal. 
It is built to stand the most severe 
usage and will last a life time, the 
company states. A balance wheel 
gives it a steadiness and momentum 
that carries it easily through any 
metal. 

The feeding is done by means of a 
steel screw and can be regulated by 
the operator to suit the work in hand. 
It will take an ordinary square shank 
drill. This post drill has a very high 
speed, a heavy steel guide and a 
spindle. It is screwed or bolted to any 
plank or post. 

The company states that such a 
drill as this sells readily to the farm 

















New Luther post drill 


trade, especially as it will often save 
a farmer miles in going to a black- 
smith shop to get a few holes drilled. 
This drill can be sold to the consumer 
with a good profit at $3. 


Copper-Clad Range Catalog 


The Copper-Clad Malleable Range 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is distribut- 
ing to the trade a new catalog illus- 
trating and describing the Copper- 
Clad malleable ranges. This new cat- 
alog is profusely illustrated with fine 
halftone engravings, some of the illus- 
trations being in two colors. It is 
printed on fine-quality stock and bound 
with an attractive cover tied with 
green silk. The catalog contains thir- 
ty-two pages. 


Neverslip Drive Calk 
Booklet 


The Neverslip Mfg. Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has recently pub- 
lished a small booklet illustrating and 
describing the Neverslip drive calks, 
steel driving shoes, “Red Tip” driving 
shoes, draft shoes and Neverslip ex- 
tractors and punches. This booklet is 
attractively arranged and printed in 
two colors. It contains eight pages. 
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“R-W” Wagon Rack Loop 
No. 274 


The Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill., has_ recently 
brought out the “R-W” wagon rack 

















The “R-W” wagon rack loop No, 274 


loops No. 274. These are designed to 
bolt on the ends of the cross timbers 
of a wagon rack, so that the side 
stakes of the basket of the rack, with 
the lower end made tapering, will fit 
as shown in the illustration. These 
loops will hold the stakes securely. 
The top of the loop is beveled so that 
the stake can be easily inserted. 

These wagon rack loops are 2% by 
8 in. long, and the width between the 
arms is 1% in. 

They are finished in black enamel 
and weigh per gross, 198 lb. These 
loops are packed in bulk and the list 
price per gross is 30. 


Fixed Focus Box Camera 


The Gundlach-Manhattan Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has added 
to its extensive line the new “Korona 
Klimax” fixed focus, box camera. The 
unique feature of this camera is that 
it requires no focusing, although it 
has a_ spring-actuated back and 
ground glass, permitting an examina- 
tion of the image for arrangement or 
composition. 

The lenses are of the achromatic 
meniscus variety and the shutter sets 
automatically for time and instantane- 
ous exposures. Two brilliant finders 
are provided and also one double plate 
holder. 

By obtaining a Korona adapter for 
film packs daylight loading may be 
used. The camera is covered with seal 

















“Korona Klimazx’” fixed focus box camera 


grain leatherette and it has nickel 
plated trimmings. The dimensions are 
4% by 5% by 6 in., and the weight is 
1 Ib. 3 oz. An adapter for film packs 
may be obtained for $1. The camera 
retails at $4. 


THE TwIN City Broom ComMPANY, 
Bloomington, IIl., has been organized 
to manufacture brooms and brushes. 
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Three great features sell 
this roaster—the handle 
in front, the air vent in 
front, and the self-bast- 
ing upper pan—three 
features that make tt the 
easiest utensil to handle 
that ever went into an 
oven. 








Here’s a New Roaster 
for Thanksgiving Trade 






<” LADDIN ALUMINUM is a live line— 


KORN something to feature at every season of the year. Sum- 
mer’s over—roasts are coming back into favor—here’s 
the new Aladdin Double Roaster ready to liven up your 


Fall trade. 
Made of heavy gauge metal that will stand hard 


use—beautifully finished—extra strong handles—all you naturally 
expect in Aladdin ware, and three special features that speed up 
sales. 


The front handle cuts out burned hands—no 
pain and danger. The cover is shaped to do the basting as the 
steam condenses. The front air vent is easy to get at when the 
roast is ready to brown. Ask any housewife or cook—she’ll see 
these advantages at a glance. 


This roaster is useful the year round. It’s handy 
for baking and canning, for frying and steaming. It makes a fine 
bread box, and a mighty useful drip pan. 


A 








A woman can use it more times than a skillet. 
You can sell it more times than you sell the roaster you carry now. 
We have a new Roaster folder—shall we send it? 


Send for the complete Aladdin 
Aluminum catalog. We'll send 
inserts to keep it up to date— 
also our bulletin of sales helps. 





The 
Cleveland 
Metal Products 





3 This is a good season for the new 
Company Aladdin sheet skillet, too. Strong, 
non-warping, handsome—a popu- 


Cleveland, Ohio lar-priced, quick seller. 
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The Majestic Package Re- 
ceiver 


The Majestic Company, 733-743 
Erie Street, Huntington, Ind., is 
marketing the Majestic milk bottle 
and package receiver. This receiver 
is placed in the kitchen wall for re- 
ceiving milk bottles and packages 
from the outside, insuring them 
against theft and contamination. 
This receiver consists of two cast-iron 
frames and doors connected by a steel 
body adjustable to the varying thick- 
ness of the walls in which it is to be 
placed. There is a gravity lock on 
the outside door which can be un- 
































The Majestic milk bottle and package re- 
ceiver in use 


locked from the inside only. The in- 
side or kitchen side door is provided 
with a nickeled refrigerator latch 
and handle, and cannot be opened 
from the outside. 

The delivery man finds the outside 
door unlocked, removes the empty 
bottles and replaces it with filled ones. 
With the opening of the outside door 
the chain is pulled outward and the 
friction on the chain holds the slack, 
leaving the gravity latch in locking 
position when the door is closed by the 
deliveryman. This is guaranteed to 
be 100 per cent efficient. 

The receiver has many uses for 
packages, groceries, meat, etc., and 
also permits talking to persons on the 
outside without opening the house 
door. The outside measurements of 
the frames are 16% in. wide, 14 in. 
high. The outside measurements of 
the body or wall opening are 14 in. 
wide and 11% in. high. 

The receiver will hold 6 qt. bottles 
in a 6-in. wall, with more capacity in 
a thicker wall. The castings are fin- 
ished in baked Japan. This receiver 
weighs 35 lb., and it is priced at $5. 
The Majestic receiver is approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Stanley Contractors’ Alumi- 
num Plumbs and Levels 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company, 
New Britain, Conn., has added to its 
extensive line the Stanley carpenters’ 
aluminum plumbs and levels. These 
levels have tops and bottoms milled 
and wet ground to insure two per- 
fectly parallel surfaces, and the level 
glasses are located between these two 
surfaces. 

The company states that this is a 
distinct advantage, as the tool can be 
used to level by placing the bottom on 
the work in the ordinary way, or the 
top under the work as required in 
leveling ceiling beams, girders, etc. 

The glasses are what are known as 


“proved” and are set in metal cases 
which rest at each end on a support 
case in the frame of the level. The 








New Stanley carpenters’ aluminum plumb 
and leve 


eases are held on the supports by 
means of eccentric cone centers at 
each end, having a screw adjustment. 

Both the plumb and level glasses 
are completely protected. This pro- 
tection feature consists of a metal 
shell or cover, termed by the company 
the “Eclipse Case,” which can be 
turned so as to entirely cover the 
glass when the level is not in use. 

On account of their light weight, 
great strength, and the fact that they 
will not rust or warp, they are es- 
pecially adapted for carpenters’ use. 
They are made in three lengths, 12, 
18 and 24 in. These sizes weigh 1 lb., 
1% lb. and 1% Ilb., and are priced at 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 each respectively. 


“Boy Scout” Lantern 


The L. B. Lincoln Electric Works, 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III., 
has placed upon the market the “Boy 
Scout” electric lantern, which is illus- 
trated herewith. This lantern, which 
is No. 759 in the company’s line, has a 
clear-ribbed glass globe and a strong 
reflector. The “Boy Scout” lantern re- 
tails at the very low price of 25 cents. 

The company also manufactures the 
“Boy Scout” battery for use with this 
lantern. The globes are also made in 

















The new “Boy Scout” electric lantern 


plain clear glass instead of ribbed, and 
also in colors of red, blue or green.’ 
The lantern measures 6 in. high and is 
finished in genuine baked enamel or 
satin telephone finish. 

It is equipped with a genuine tung- 
sten bulb. The lantern, complete, sells 
for 25 cents, the battery sells for 25 
cents, and the extra lamps sell for 15 
cents apiece. In ordering it should be 
specified which sort of glass is re- 
quired and also the finish. Red, blue 
or green glass is priced at 2% cents 
extra. 


Hardware Age 


Orona Cleanser 


The Orona Mfg. Company, 224 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., is marketing 
the Orona cleanser for aluminum ware. 
The company states that this com- 
pound will remove the most stubborn 


-stain, whether baked in or burned in, 


and that it will clean pots and pans 
so that they will look like new. 

Orona contains no alkali or acid. 
It is useful in the home, hospital or 
garage for all kinds of metal, wood- 
work, aluminum, marble, tiling, bath- 
tubs or glass. This product sells for 
10 cents a can. 

The company also manufactures the 
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A package of the Orona cleanser 


“O. M. C. Alumishine,” which is an 
exceptionally good polish for alumi- 
num, brass, nickel, German silver and 
gold. This compound is also free from 
acid or alkali. The “O. M. C. Alumi- 
shine” is non-inflammable and also 
non-explosive. 

Both the Orona and the “O. M. C. 
Alumishine” products have been 
tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


Taunton-New Bedford Cop- 
per Company Catalog 


The Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company, New York City warehouse, 
35 Howard Street, has issued a new 
catalog of copper and yellow-metal 
rods, sheets, nails, etc. There are some 
helpful innovations. For instance, un- 
der Sheet Copper, the equivalent 
thickness in inches is added where pre- 
viously ounces per square foot only 
were given, thus often necessitating 
the looking up of tables to determine 
thickness. Yellow metal has been 
treated inthe same way. On one page 
there are eight halftone illustrations 
of soldering coppers correctly repre- 
senting each shape. The group in- 
cludes pointed, bottom, floating, til- 
lery - capping, swivel - hatchet, rigid - 
hatchet, roofing (with handle and 
shield) and angle or German-pattern 
soldering coppers. 

There is a handy table of equiva- 
lents of weights and measures, ac- 
cording to United States and metric 
systems, showing the equivalent in 
metric measures and weights of many 
commonly used units. 


MANLEY & Co., Roanoke, Ala., have 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000 
to manufacture cotton planters and 
other agricultural machinery. The 
incorporators are C. D., A. L. and 
M. Y. Manley. 
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Just off the Press— ; 


more complete than ever before. 
Send for your copy, now 


The new book, “How to Order Rope and Twine,” should 
be on your desk or in your file. It’s the last word in cordage 
information—it’s a veritable “Encyclopaedia of Rope and 
Twine.” You can use it many times a day in your business. 


“What kind of rope can I sell to that factory down-town?” 
“Can I buy twine in one-pound balls?” 

“How many feet to a coil of one-inch rope?” | 
“What is Jute Wrapping Twine?” 

“Do they carry half coils of Sisal rope in stock?” 
“What different kinds of Clothes Line are there?” | | 





You will find the answer to the above and hundreds of 
other questions in this book. There is a hagdy coupon below. | 
SEND IN YOUR CALL TO-DAY FOR YOUR FREE | 
COPY. | 





Columbian Rope Co, 
Auburn, New York. 


ee 


Columbian Rope Co. 
1100-25 Genesee Street 


Auburn, “The Cordage City,” N.Y. 


Send me your new book. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
New York——Chicago——Boston 


DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY CITY 
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New Sly Tire Lock for Over- 
land Cars 


The New Era Spring & Specialty 
Company, 864-878 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., is marketing the new 
Sly tire lock for Overland cars. These 
locks are attached by two bolts in the 
rear or body of the upper part of 
the tire from which a strap is fas- 
tened that holds the tires. This strap 
can be unbolted and the same bolts 
used by ‘fastening the Sly holder, 
which is easily done. 

When the tire is in place, the bolts 
cannot be removed. This lock takes 
the place of the upper strap that holds 
the tires. To attach the lock, the two 
cap screws which hold the bracket 
which the strap passes through are 
removed with a socket wrench and 
then the Sly Perfect tire holder is 
bolted on in place of the Overland 
bracket, using the same cap screws 
that were removed. 

These locks have two keys and lock 

















New Sly tire lock for Overland cars 


the tires safely from thieves. The 
price of the single holder is $1.50 and 
the double holder $1.75. 


The Apex ‘‘Fillometer” 


The Apex Electric Mfg. Company, 
1410-12 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of the 





The Apex “Fillometer”’ 


“Yankee” folding tire pumps, has 
just brought out a‘new addition to its 
line, the “Fillometer.” 

The “Fillometer” is a gasoline tank 
filler and gage combined, which 
fastens permanently in place under 
the cushion of the seat of a motor 
car and with which the gasoline tank 
can be filled without the passenger 
and driver getting up from their 
seats. 

The meter is easily read from the 
driver’s seat and it is stated by the 
company that anyone can install the 
“Fillometer” in a few minutes with a 
screwdriver. 


THE WHEELING STOVE & RANGE 
COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
opened a branch office at 50 Vestry 
Street, New York City, with C. N. 
Cumberland as manager. A full line 
of gas ranges, gas heaters, hot plates, 
ovens, water heaters, etc., will be on 
display. 
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“R-W” Tire Holder 


The Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill., has lately brought 
out the “R-W” rear end tire holder 
for Ford cars. This holder, No. 397, 
is made for use on the rear of a Ford 
car. It consists of a substantial mal- 
leable carrier bracket attached by two 
U-bolts, which clamp over the top at 
the center of the rear spring, securing 
the holder to the car. 

Extending outward and upward 
from this carried bracket are two 
strong steel arms. On the ends of 
these arms are the top tire holders, 
the outer end of the carrier bracket 
being the lower tire holder. All of 
these tire holders are folding, so that 
whether used for one or two tires they 
will fold around close to the tire. A 
bar extends between the arms, to 
which the license sign can be attached. 

A feature of the “R-W” tire holder 
strongly brought out by the company 
is that it attaches to the car at one 
place only and can be secured in a few 
minutes’ time with a wrench. It is 

















rear end tire 
Ford cars 


New “R-W” holder for 
unnecessary to drill holes or make any’ 
mechanical change in the car. These: 
tire holders are made in japanned 
finish and are furnished complete with: 
straps. They weigh 16 lb. each. The 
list price is $5. 
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Quick Safe Easy | fe BB | The Blade that Shaves 
=reeneoee The Blade that Shaves S| Saat 
————— PENN Safety Razor—5 PENN Blades Fg) == —-~--- 
But the main thing is the The Great Big Dollar's Worth aaah 


Every Penn-Sheffield Blade 
Penn-Sheffield Blade—the " is a Blade that Shaves—that 
Shaving Satisfaction. means Shaving Satisfaction. 























Penn Help No. 4, Free Window Display 





How about a Window Display ? 


Here’s a Penn “ Help” that’s doing good 
work in windows. 


It’s catchy and full of “pep.” 


It’s a part of a series of Penn “ Helps” 
given to you to help you sell more razors. 


Do you want a set? Sign the — 


send me free 


coupon. stent 
Penn Window Dis- 


play and information 


A. C. P ENN, Incorporated about other Penn Helps. 


100 Lafayette Street New York 





Address 





A. C. PENN, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, New York 
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“Booth” Automatic Jack 


The L. P. Halladay Company, 
Streator, Ill., is manufacturing the 
“Booth” automatic jack, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The company states that the 
“Booth” jack is a strictly reliable and 
powerful jack. It is constructed of 
the best quality of malleable iron 
throughout. There are no compli- 
cated parts in its construction to get 
out of order or loose parts to lose. 

The company states that this jack 
will stand the most severe use and 
that it is in every way a strictly 
high-class jack and one that will give 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 
It is automatic in action, being easily 
pulled out to the height desired and 

















The “Booth” automatic jack 


returned to lowered position auto- 
matically. 

These jacks are finely finished and 
are made in two sizes. The No. 1 jack 
has a capacity of one ton and meas- 
ures 9% in. closed and 14 in. open. 
This jack lists at $2.50. The No. 2 
jack has a capacity of 3000 Ib. and 
measures 11 in. closed and 17 in. 
open. The latter jack lists at $2.75. 


Ten Broeck Non-Skid Tires 


The Ten Broeck Tyre Company, 
Twenty-sixth and Courtney Streets, 
Louisville, Ky., is manufacturing the 
Ten Broeck non-skid tires, which are 
herewith illustrated. These tires are 
made in three types, with both plain 
and non-skid tread bands. The reg- 
ular clincher type is made with ex- 
tensible beads suitable for one-piece 
standard clincher rims. The quick 
detachable clincher type is made with 
inextensible beads for rims having 
removable side rings. The straight 
side model is made with wire-inserted 
beads for use on rims having a remov- 
able straight side ring. 

The Ten Broeck tires are manu- 
factured in two grades, one with a 
standard 3500-mile guarantee, which 
is made in a single cure molded type 
and one covered by a 5500-mile guar- 
antee. This latter type is manufactured 
with double-cure wrapped thread. The 


Ten Broeck tires are manufactured in 
all of the various sizes for automo- 
biles and motorcycles, including for- 

















Ten Broeck non-skid tire 


eign and millimeter sizes. The com- 
pany also manufactures inner tubes. 


The Luther Jack 


The new automobile jack just put 
on the market by the Luther Grinder 
Mfg. Company, 81 Point Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has some features not 
found on other jacks. In spite of these 
very special features the price is low. 

One special feature is the use of 
steel truss rods to brace the jack 
against any possibility of breakage. 
Many times a man will forget and 
start up his automobile with the jack 
still under it, bringing the entire 
weight of that part of the machine on 
the corner of the jack. These steel 
truss rods prevent any possibility of 
breakage, even under exceptional 
strain. A heavy steel screw feed 
makes it easy to operate and very du- 
rable. 

No matter where the jack may be 
stopped it is locked at that point. The 
handle is also of steel. 

The Luther jack, No. 150, is for Ford 
cars, and a set of four can be retailed 
with a very good profit at $3 per set. 

















New Luther automobile jack 


The No. 151 is for any heavy car and 
can be retailed with a good profit at 
$4 per set. 


THE NEW BRITAIN HARDWARE MFG. 
CoMPANY, New Britain, Conn., has 
been organized with a capital stock 
of $25,000. New machinery is now 
being installed and the company ex- 
pects within a short time to manu- 
facture a metal spirit level and fire 
hose clamp. 


THE DEAN WIRE Goops COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $15,000 
by Phillips Vialle, Loren T. Baker 
and Edward A. Robertson. 


Hardware Age 


The Moisto-Rizer 


The Moisto-Rizer Co., 1104 South 
Aurora Street, Stockton, Cal.,; has 
placed upon the market the Moisto- 
Rizer. This device automatically and 
uniformly generates moisture and 
charges the air required in the mix- 
ture with whatever quantity of mois- 
ture the engine requires to operate to 
its greatest perfection. 

It increases the expansion of the 
mixture in the cylinder, which in turn 
makes for fuel economy in gas en- 
gines. It is also stated that this de- 
vice lessens the friction between the 
piston and cylinder wall, making lu- 


- brications more effective, as the cylin- 


der is kept cooler. 
The moistened mixture clears the 
explosion chamber, the valves and the 





The Moisto-Rizer 


piston from all carbon, leaving the 
cylinder in a condition similar to that 
of a steam engine. This device is also 
a safeguard against back firing, as it 
absorbs the flames, preventing any 
possibility of danger from this source. 
All of the air used through the car- 
bureter is moistened and made similar 
to the evening or night air, but still 
richer in moisture. The model “D” 
Moisto-Rizer is suitable for all makes 
of automobile engines, truck engines 
and high speed marine engines. Its 
dimensions are 5 in. by 8 in. and 
weight 3% lb. It is easily attached 
to any make of engine in an automo- 
bile, truck or launch. The model “C” 
is of larger dimensions and is designed 
for heavy duty marine engines. The 
models “A” and “B” are for tractor 
engines and in addition are designed 
to catch one hundred per cent of the 
dust which would otherwise enter the 
eylinder through the carbureter. 


“Anti-Carbon” Automobile 
Oil 


The American Oil Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., is manufacturing the 
“Anti-Carbon” automobile oil. It is 
stated by the company that this oil 
keeps the motor in good condition 
and that it is adapted to all makes of 
gasoline cars. It is manufactured in 
light, heavy or medium grades. This 
oil is put up in barrels, half barrels, 
5-gal. and 1-gal. containers. 
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IXL Tools 


In addition to our full line of “IXL’” Goods of 
every description, we carry in stock all the 


Well Known 
Manufacturers Brands 


Mail orders given prompt and careful attention. 








Witte Hardware Company 


St. Louis 








GOOD ARE NECESSARY 
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The company also manufactures the 
“Amoco” automobile oils in light, me- 
dium and heavy grades. These are 
made from the same crude oil as the 
“Anti-Carbon” oil only they are more 
viscous, making them adapted to mo- 
tors with poor compression and for 





A 5-gal. can of the i rane Anti-Carbon” 


motor cycles and marine motors. An- 
other product of the company is the 
“Amoco” gear oil, which is especially 
adapted for the lubrication of timing 
gears and gears in the transmission 
case, also for differentials, where the 
case is oil-tight. It is a viscous oil 
and therefore a good lubricant. 

The “Amoco” greases are manufac- 
tured in all consistencies. ‘“Gearco” 
is also another product of this com- 
pany. This is a grease for differen- 
tials. It is dark in color, adhesive and 
requires but little of it for use. It 
forms a coating on the gears and pin- 
ions which deadens the noise and stops 
unnecessary wear. 

Some of the other products in- 
cluded in the company’s extensive 
line are the “Amoco” fiber grease, 
“Amoco” soap, “Amoco” solid oils, 
which are made in seven consistencies; 
“Amoco” graphite solid oils, etc. 


Lamp Brace and Number 
Carrier 


The L. P. Halladay Company, 
Streator, IIll., is manufacturing a 
combined lamp brace and number 
carrier. It is stated by the company 
that this device stops the vibration 
of the lamps and holds the number 
stationary. It does not interfere with 

















Halladay lamp brace and number carrier 


the oil circulation through the radi- 
ator and overcomes the objection of 
cumbersome clamps for carrying the 
number. 

It is easily adjusted to any style of 
car, does not interfere with the start- 
ing crank and no attention is required 


after once adjusting it. It is hand- 
somely finished in black japan, brass 
and nickel plate. These lamp braces 
and number carriers are packed sep- 
arately in cartons accompanied by 
full instructions. 

The prices are as follows: No. 1 
brace, finished in japan, $1; No. 2 
brace, buffed brass, $1.50; No. 3 
brace, polished nickel, $1.50. 


Combination Auto Turn 
Jack 


The Rub-On Mfg. Company, Bray- 
ton Street, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought 
out the Rub-On combination turn jack 


and towing truck for automobiles. 


This part is intended for the repair 
man in handling a car and to do away 
with minor damages to lamps or fen- 
ders which are sometimes caused to 
move cars under their own power in 
a crowded garage. 

The company states that when cars 
are moved by hand, it usually takes 
two or three men and sometimes half 
a dozen cars must be handled just to 
get one into position. 

With the combination jack, however, 
one man can easily move the heaviest 

















Rub-On combination auto turn jack 


car anywhere about the garage 
quickly. The jack is really a movable 
turntable and it will pick one car out 
of a closely packed line of cars, or out 
of a tight group and place it just 
where it is wanted, no matter how 
cramped the space may be. 

The jack also gets the car easily 
around posts or other obstructions. A 
long straight handle can be attached 
in three minutes and this converts the 
jack into a towing ambulance for 
bringing in a wrecked car. 

This jack adjusts to all heights of 
axles, both front and rear. It is 
claimed for the combination jack that 
it is made exceptionally strongly and 
durably and that it is a valuable piece 


. of equipment. 


THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING 
COMPANY, manufacturer of electric 
heating and cooking appliances, is 
now installed in its new factory at 
2240 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The 
plant covers a floor area of 40,000 
sq. ft. 


THE ATWATER MFG. COMPANY, 
Southington, Conn., manufacturer of 
hardware, is making a considerable 
addition to its plant, to increase the 
facilities of its drop forging depart- 
ment. 


Hardware Age 


“Rajo” Safety Pin Tumbler 
Lock 


The Mudd Auto Lock Company, 
118-124 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Ill., is manufacturing the “Rajo” 
safety pin tumbler lock, which can be 
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THE RAJO AUTO LOCK 
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The “Rajo”’ auto lock 


installed in a car by any one with a 
screwdriver in ten minutes’ time. 
When locked the car cannot be 
steered. 

The company claims that this lock 
affords the motorist perfect security 
and that the lock cannot be. picked. 
Each lock has two keys. No other 
key will operate the lock. 

This device may be easily and 
quickly operated from the seat. It is 
made of cast steel with nickel or 
japan finish and is claimed to be 
burglar-proof. By giving the number 
of the lock duplicate keys can be ob- 
tained from the company at 50 cents 
each. However, proof of ownership 
must accompany orders for keys. 


Flashlight Holder for Bicy- 
cles and Motorcycles 


The H. & G. Specialty Company, 
Box 94, Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
cently brought out and is marketing 
a flashlight holder for bicycle and 
motorcycle handle bars. 

This is a small nickel plated holder, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and the company states that 
it will accommodate any size of round 
flashlight. A simple thumb nut ad- 
justs it securely to the handle bar of 
a bicycle or motorcycle. 

















Flashlight holder for bicycles and motor- 
cyles 


It is stated that this device will re- 
tail at 25 cents each, and dealers are 
assured of a satisfactory profit. 


THE SAVAGE EXPANSION BOLT Cor- 
PORATION, New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$400,000. 
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Regular sized tires of dif- | 
ferent makes averaged ! 
only 7,000 miles in all! ; 





Thousands of miles still to be had after 10,138 Miles Spaulding & Spaulding have tried all makes and all 
of Service! A typical example of DE LUXE typeof tires. They are now equipping their 17 trucks 
MILEAGE on the big Pierce-Arrows operated by with DE LUXE tires—as rapidly as others wear 
Spaulding & Spaulding of Buffale. out. DE LUXE tires are doubling their mileage. 


What do your tires average? Why not take advantage of 
GC ©~O ©O D RI ¢ H the experience of big truck operators, such as Spaulding &. 
Spaulding, and get correspondingly increased mileage? - | 
&& DE UXE ae Investigate now—write for ** Upsetting Mileage Tradition”’ : 
L THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. ; 
WIRELESS Service World’s | 
[ 7 Largest Rubber Factory 


Stations and Branches in All 


TRUCK. | TI RES Principal Cities Akron, Ohio 
































A PROFITABLE SAFETY DEVICE | 


Stock up for big winter The wind is treacherous. A swinging garage door 
: is dangerous. 

business on the great ft ea ree Ree Ras aE adh an pectoral 

. njur — rtain - 

anti-freeze— caution ce protect himself, and 80 he must do with 
8 machine, 


The Griffin Garage Door Holder : 


THERMITE ae 


re or Lp aa ’ =e any | practical ‘article ~ > 
the great cold weather protec- piced on fhe market, Jugt throw the door open in the ordinary | 
tion for ra diators Get ready to ee oa s money in it for you. 
9 ; 
° ' 
Pure THERMITE <n oe cea | 

NEW YORK ERIE, PA. CHICAGO 


prevents freezing as 
low as seventy below 


zero. 
Mixed with water iT pa. 
in half-and-half solu- a — 
tion, it gives protec- DOOR THE 
tion at sixteen below. OPEN WAY 


Autoists mix the 
two in a proportion to 
suit the climate, or one are 
the point at which 
protection is desired. 











Indications are that the demand for 
THERMITE will be much greater this 
year than last. BE READY FOR IT. 


WRITE YOUR JOBBER 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 


MARIETTA, O. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


BRAWLEY, CAL.—The Brawley Hardware & Implement 
Company, Inc., whose stock consists of shelf and heavy hard- 
ware, tin and enamelware, stoves, ranges and furniture, has 
disposed of its stock and fixtures to the Imperial Valley Hard- 
ware Company. 


DUBLIN, IND.—Sutton & Son have succeeded Edward 
Morgan. Their stock consists of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, bu 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, furnaces, gaso- 
line engines, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing 
pumps, shelf hardware, tin shop, wagons and buggies, an 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 


SHELDON, IND.—N. A. Joray requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 


ing and packing, bicycles, bug whips, builders’ hardware, 


building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, ——— tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin eets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, ultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 


VAN BUREN, IND.—The Van Buren Hardware Company, 
composed of W. C. Booz and T. C. Pike, has recently taken 
over the Galbreath hardware store. It will carry a stock of 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream _ separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry su g= prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 


ELDORA, IOWA.—Thomas Larson of the Larson Hard- 
ware Company, has completed plans for the erection of a 
two-story brick rage og Biya North Washington Street, the 
basement of which will used as a storage and show room. 


DESOTO, KAN.—Davis & Ore have ye the implement 
stock of G. A. Perkins & Co., of Bonner Springs, and com- 
bined it with their own. 


WATERVILLE, MAINE.—Percy A. Crafts has bought an 
interest in the W. G. Gagne hardware business at 161-165 
Main Street. The concern has been gy eg under the 
name of the Gagne-Crafts company. Mr. afts is the presi- 
dent and Mr. Gagne treasurer. e business is both whole- 
sale and retail and the stock consists of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 

lvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 

ome barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, and 
washing machines. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Mr. Yaw has withdrawn from 
the firm of Seitz & Yaw. C. A. Seitz, the remaining partner, 
has moved into a new store at 336 West Main Street. He 
has added to the regular stock a full line of automobile sup- 
plies and accessories, and has also enlarged the hardware 
stock. Catalogs requested on sheet metal goods. 


MEMPHIS, MICH.—A change in the partnership of 
Spencer & Stubbs has occurred. Thomas Stubbs has dis- 
posed of his interest to Norman McNutt. Business will be 
continued under the firm name of Spencer & McNutt. 


BROWNS VALLEY, MINN.—The Sutton Implement Com- 
pany is successor to the Tri-State Implement Company, and 
will handle a line of belting and packing, buggy whips, cream 
separators, mechanics’ tools, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heavy hardware, heavy farm implements, pumps, sew- 
ing aeeens shelf hardware, wagons, buggies, and washing 
machines. 


HADLEY, MINN.—Peterson & Rotnem have added a stock 
of hardware and harness to their line of machinery, consist- 
ing of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, soline engines, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, wagons and buggies, and washing machines, on which 
catalogs are requested. 


ANACONDA, MONT.—The Muller hardware stock has been 
bought by the Duval Hardware Company. Its business is 
both wholesale and retail in the following lines: Bu 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle. ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, toys and games, and 
washing machines, on which catalogs are requested. 





ANTELOPE, MONT.—F. G. Johnson has sold his hard- 
ware store building and stock to D. W. Cavanaugh of Tolley, 
N. D., who requests catalogs on cream separators, builders’ 
hardware, stoves and ranges. 


' ROANWOOD, MONT.—Rosholt Brothers have started in 
business, carrying a stock of buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
galvanized and tin sheets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, toys and 
games, and washing machines. They request catalogs on 
pumps, sporting goods, toys and games. 


CHAMOIS, MO.—The hardware business formerly owned 
by H. R. n is now conducted by F. Vinkemeyer. He 
will deal in ‘automobile accessories, baseball goods, fishing 
tackle, builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, cutlery, bicycles, belting and packing, etc. 


PLAIN VIEW, NEB.—The Brees & Thompson implement 
stock has been taken over by H. C. Brees. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—Bester & Swatek have opened a 
store in the Tuey Building on South Sixth Street. They 


have stocked a complete line of automobile supplies, belting . 





and packing, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sportin 
goods, tin shop, and washing machines. Catalogs request 
on the above items. 


HEBRON, N. D.—Heinle Brothers request catalogs on ma- 
chinery and implements. 


JUD, N. D.—The Cash Hardware Store has changed hands. 
Rector & Longbolle are the new proprietors, and request cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, enews | and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware ,home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 


LITCHVILLE, N. D.—E. C. Pollard has disposed of his 
interest in the hardware business to Gust. Spencer, formerly 
of Christine, N. D. The style of the new firm will be the 
Pollard-Spencer Hardware Company. 


MARION, N. D.—The firm of Sautebin & Trapp has dis- 
solved partnership. John Trapp has disposed of his interest in 
the business to William Sautebin. The new firm will be 
known as Sautebin Brothers. 


ROCK LAKE, N. D.—The hardware stock of Krohn & 
Spenst, who some months ago withdrew from that line of 
business at Munich, has been sold to N. W. Hawkinson. 


WILDROSE, N. D.—The building which Bergsten & Berg- 
sten are erecting for their furniture and stove departments, 
is nearing completion. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Weier & Blum Hardware Com- 
pany, recently formed, has bought the hardware store and 
sheet metal shop of the late Ferdinand Verges located at 
2543 Vine Street. 


MARION, OHIO.—Harry A. Ammann has disposed of his 
hardware store to C. E. Scribner, who has been connected 
with the store for the past seven years, and Arthur Van Atta, 
who has been in the business a number of years. The new 
— will hereafter be known as the Ammann Hardware 

ompany. 


CYRIL, OKLA.—A. T. Stephens has opened a hardware 
store, carrying buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heavy farm implements, heavy 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. He 
requests catalogs on builders’ hardware. 


TECUMSEH, OKLA.—A hardware business has been es- 
tablished here by the Lewis Hardware Company, whose stock 
includes belting and packing, bicycles, bug whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin — wagons and bug- 
gies, and washing machines, on which catalogs are requested. 








BAKER, ORE.—A hardware store has been opened by 
Charles F. Kleinschmidt under the title of the Kleinschmidt 
Hardware Company. The stock consists of automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
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Retail Price 
One Dollar 
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Retail Price 
One Dollar 
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The Perfect Mail Box for the Home 





Only the Best 
Material Used 


Finished in Four 


Styles 
Natural Oak Select Kiln 
Light Mahogany Dried Wood 
Cream White And Double 
Weather Green Thick Glass 
Will Suit Any Will Stand Time’s 
Taste Test 





This member of the In-Vu family boasts all the durable, serviceable and ornamental possi- 
bilities of the regular In-Vu. Its price and general excellence appeal to the purchaser at a 
glance and promise to make it the big seller of the home mail box field. 


The In-Vu Junior magazine and paper clasp is the most durable known in the manufacture 
of mail receptacles. It is of heavy nickeled plated brass. 


The owner of an In-Vu Junior can tell at a glance whether his box contains mail. The 
identity of addresses is not disclosed to view. All but a narrow strip of the front is of 


obscure glass. 
Write at once for trade discounts. 


Are you selling In-Vu push plates? They are the best on the market. Well beveled and 
highly polished. All holes are neatly and evenly bored. Packed with screws and washers. 


The In-Vu Manufacturing Co., 840 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“DIAMOND EDGE” Cutlery 





50 years of quality is the test and is recognized by cutlery experts 
as the best. We invite comparisons and tests. 


All ‘‘DzAmonD EDGE’? Cutlery is made in the old style full quality 


way. Write us for samples. 





